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FOREWORD 


In view of the fact that this is the first formal annual report of 
the President of the Commodity Credit Corporation it appears to 


“be desirable to include a summary description of the Corporation 


“and its functions. For the same reason it seems to be appropriate 
~to review the Corporation’s loan programs for the period beginning 


with their inception in 1933 rather than merely for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1940, which was the first year of operation of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as part of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF THE CORPORATION AND ITS FUNCTIONS 
THE CORPORATION 


The Commodity Credit Corporation was formed pursuant to the 
provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act, under the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order No. 6340, dated October 16, 1933. It was. 
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incorporated as an agency of the United States Government under 
the laws of the State of Delaware on October 17, 1933. All of the 
Corporation’s capital stock is owned by the United States Govern- 
ment. Under the President’s Reorganization Order effective July 
1, 1939, the Corporation became part of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the exclusive voting rights of the Cor- 
poration’s stock were vested in the Secretary of Agriculture under 
an Executive Order of the President dated August 7, 1939. Prior 
to that time the CCC was an independent agency of the Federal 
Government. It was managed and operated in close affiliation with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. All its loans, however, 
were made, as required by law, upon the recommendation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and with the approval of the President. 

Except for certain legal technicalities attributable to the corporate 
form of organization, the Corporation operates as a regularly estab- 
lished bureau of the Department of Agriculture under the control 
and supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The CCC has an authorized and paid-in capital of 100 million 
dollars. Under the Act of August 9, 1940, the Congress increased 
the borrowing power of the Corporation on the credit of the United 
States Government to 1,400 million dollars. There is, however, no 
specific statutory reference restricting the charter powers of the 
Corporation to borrow on its own credit. Moreover, no specific 
statutory restriction has been enacted with respect to the total lending 
or purchasing power of the Corporation. As a matter of operating 
policy, however, an effort has been made, whenever possible, to limit 
the Corporation's commitments to lend and purchase to an amount 
not in excess of the Corporation’s cash funds and unused borrowing 
power on the credit of the United States Government. 

The Congress has also provided for readjusting the net worth of 
the CCC to the amount of its 100 millton dollars capital once each 
year. This was done under the provisions of the Act of March 8, 
1938, by requiring that the Secretary of the Treasury appraise the 
assets and liabilities of the Corporation as of each March 31, and 
providing (1) that any deficiency of the Corporation’s net worth 
under its capital of 100 million dollars be restored through an appro- 
priation, and (2) that any excess of the Corporation’s net worth over 
its 100 million dollars capital be paid into the general fund of the 
United States Treasury. For the purpose of determining its net 
worth this law requires that the commodities owned and held as 
security for loans be appraised at the market prices prevailing on 
March 31, each year. Pursuant to the provisions of this Act, the 
Congress appropriated 94 million dollars to cover a “deficit” in 1938, 
and an additional 120 million dollars was appropriated to cover a 
“deficit” determined under the provisions of the Act for 1939. In 
1940, however, the CCC paid a “surplus” of 44 million dollars into the 
Treasury of the United States to readjust its net worth, as deter- 
mined under the provisions of the Act, down to the amount of its 100 
million dollars capital. 

It may be noted that, since these appropriations to cover “deficits” 
and the payment of “surplus” were based on the market prices of the 
commodities owned and held as security for loans on each March 81, 
they were primarily so-called paper losses and gains rather than 
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realized losses and gains. The actual losses incurred by the Corpora- 
tion, that is, the losses realized upon the disposal of commodities, have 
amounted to only about 26 million dollars during the 7-year period 
of the Corporation’s operations beginning in 19838. The CCC does 
not receive an annual appropriation for administrative expenses, 
which, together with operating expenses, are chargeable against the 
earnings or capital funds of the Corporation. The amount of funds 
which may be used for administrative costs, however, is limited by the 
Congress in an annual appropriation bill. The excess of the total 
214 million dollars that has been appropriated by the Congress to cover 
“deficits” over the sum of (1) the payment of 44 million dollars “sur- 
plus” into the United States Treasury and (2) the total administrative 
expense of 9 million dollars and the total realized losses of 26 million 
dollars since the formation of the Corporation, is carried in the ac- 
counts of the Corporation as a 135 million dollars reserve for losses. 


NATURE OF CCC LOAN PROGRAMS 


The Commodity Credit Corporation has made loans on butter, corn, 
cotton, dates, figs, hops, mohair, peanuts, pecans, prunes, raisins, rye, 
tobacco, turpentine and rosin, wheat, and wool. All loans made by 
the CCC have been secured by commodities pledged as collateral under 
either warehouse receipts or chattel mortgages, and in all instances 
the rate of interest charged the borrowing producer is now 3 percent 
per annum, which represents a reduction from the 4-percent rate which 
was in effect until November 1, 1939. Some purchases and several 
types of loans have been made. Some of the Corporation’s loans were 
mandatory and some were not. Some loans were made without re- 
course to the borrower and some were not. Some loans were made to 
individual producers and some were made to associations of producers. 
Some loans were made directly by the Corporation, and some were 
made indirectly through local private banks under a contract to pur- 
chase on the demand of the private lending agency. 

Under the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
loans are mandatory, under certain conditions, on three commodities; 
namely, cotton, corn, and wheat. On cotton and wheat the minimum 
rate of the loan is 52 percent of parity price and the maximum rate of 
loan is 75 percent of parity, but within these limits the rate of loan 
is discretionary. In the case of corn, the rate of loan is fixed by a 
statutory formula with a maximum of 75 percent of parity price. 
Loans are also prohibited, under the provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, on any of these three commodities with respect 
to which a vote has been taken on marketing quotas and has failed to 
be approved by a required two-thirds majority. 

The law requires that. all loans made to producers, pursuant to the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, on cotton, corn, 
and wheat be made without recourse to the borrower, except in the 
event of fraud. Loans made to individual producers on all commodi- 
ties have been of the nonrecourse type. But some loans made to as- 
sociations of producers, in which it was important to assure the services 
and facilities of the borrowing association in the liquidation of the 
loans, have been of the full-recourse type. 

Loans to assocations of producers have been made directly by the 
CCC. Practically all of the loans to individual producers, however— 
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which represent the vast majority of the total loans—have been made 
indirectly through private lending agencies. In most instances the 
privat@ lending agency has been the producer’s local bank, which ex- 
tended the loan on conditions specified, and forms provided, by the 
CCC. The local bank received a guarantee from the Corporation to 
purchase the note upon demand at its face value plus accrued interest 
at the rate of 214 percent prior to November 1, 1939. On that date the 
rate was reduced to 2 percent for all commodities except grains. In the 
case of grains the guaranteed minimum rate to be earned by the local 
lending agency was somewhat less, namely, 114 percent, in view of the 
fact that an especially large amount of work in connection with the 
making of grain loans was performed by county agricultural conserva- 
tion committees rather than by the local lending agencies. The differ- 
ence between the rate of 3 percent charged all producers on all CCC 
loans and the lesser rate of interest obtained by the local lending 
agency represents the margin to compensate the Corporation for its 
operating expenses and risk of loss. 


FUNCTIONS OF CCC LOAN PROGRAMS 


The detailed advantages and individual functions of the CCC loans 
will become evident upon examining the reviews given later in this 
report of the various programs that have been in effect for each farm 
product. At this point, however, it may be well to refer briefly to the 
three fundamental functions of the Corporation’s loan programs: 
Namely, to protect and increase farm prices, to stabilize farm prices, 
and to assure adequate supplies of farm products. 

With respect to the function of protecting and increasing the prices 
of farm products, illustrations could be given in which CCC loan pro- 
grams have possibly meant the difference between 5-cent and 9-cent 
cotton, 25-cent and 57-cent corn, 10-cent and 20-cent tobacco, 35-cent 
and 65-cent wheat, 15-cent and 25-cent butter, and similar differences 
for several other crops. The function of the Corporation’s loan pro- 
grams in protecting farm prices becomes greatest, of course, under 
emergency conditions. For instance, the abnormal 1937 cotton crop 
of approximately 19 million bales, which came about in part as an 
aftermath of the invalidation of the former Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration processing-tax program, would have meant untold 
suffering, not only to the South but also to the entire Nation, if it had 
not been possible for the CCC to place a floor under what otherwise 
would have been a most drastic decline in cotton prices. 

Another large emergency arose during the past fiscal year in the 
case of flue-cured tobacco. A large percentage of that crop is normally 
sold to Great Britain, which usually carries about a 2-year stock on 
hand in the course of the curing process. Upon the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Kurope, Great Britain apparently felt that it was desirable to 
discontinue using its dollar exchange for the purchase of additional 
supplies of American tobacco, in order to be able to purchase more of 
other products of which it had smaller supplies. Consequently, the 
English tobacco companies were obliged to withdraw from buying in 
the American market and our farmers, who could not hold their 
tobacco, faced ruinously low prices. In fact, the situation became so 
depressed that the flue-cured tobacco markets were closed. For- 
tunately, it was possible to develop a program within a few days under 
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which the CCC was able to supply the funds necessary to carry to- 
bacco inventories over this emergency period. This made possible 
the reopening of the markets and enabled American farmers to sell 
their 1939 crop of flue-cured tobacco at prices substantially the same 
as those that had prevailed prior to the emergency. 

Within the past few decades our system of economy has come to 
rest so largely on a contractual basis, and the part of farming and liv- 
ing expenses represented by fixed costs has increased to such a large 
proportion of the total expenses, that it has become almost as impor- 
tant to stabilize the flow of farm income as to increase the long-term 
average of the total amount. Today farmers have to meet so many 
contractual obligations and other fixed expenses that serious priva- 
tions are likely to be suffered if the prices of farm products should be 
permitted to fall to drastically low levels for only one marketing sea- 
son. Nor is it true that the ultimate consumers of farm products 
would like to obtain their supplies at prices that mean ruin to the 
producers. They want farmers to receive fair prices. On the other 
hand, many consumers, finding themselves with no appreciable margin 
of income above their regular and fixed expenses, have a readily under- 
standable opposition to the excessive peaks of violently fluctuating 
prices. Moreover, many farmers, including the producers of cattle, 
hogs, sheep, poultry, and dairy products, are large and immediate con- 
sumers of feed crops, and as such have a basic interest in stabilized 
prices for their supplies. Hog feeders, for instance, have learned by 
bitter experience not only that excessively priced corn means immediate 
losses for them but also that excessively cheap corn ultimately means 
disastrously low prices for pork. One of the more important func- 
tions of the Corporation’s loan programs in absorbing the surpluses 
from bumper crops and meeting the deficiencies of short crops, 1s to 
replace the disruptive effects of violently fluctuating prices with the 
protections afforded by a reasonably stabilized level of farm prices 
and income. . 

The function of assuring an adequate reserve supply of farm prod- 
ucts at all times is obviously of great importance under ordinary 
circumstances on account of the danger of a crop failure through 
drought, storm, disease, or insect infestation. Under war conditions 
the function of providing an adequate reserve stock of farm prod- 
ucts becomes doubly important in order to be able to meet the possible 
emergency needs for purposes of national defense. The Ever-Normal 
Granary Program is the term that has been applied to the arrange- 
ments under which CCC loans are utilized to provide an adequate 
market at reasonable prices in years of abnormal production and an 
adequate supply at reasonable prices in years of subnormal produc- 
tion. In the financial sense, the CCC is the Ever-Normal Granary. 
The Corporation’s loan programs make possible both increased credit 
and increased storage in quantities for periods, and on terms that 
private individual interests could not be expected to provide. Never- 
theless, in making higher loans than private banks could afford to 
risk, and in carrying surpluses for longer periods and in larger quan- 
tities than would be attractive to private dealers and speculators, the 
Corporation undertakes to utilize insofar as possible, rather than 
displace, the services of private business. It is apparent that the 
volume of loans made by private banks on farm products, and that 
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the volume of farm commodities stored by privately owned warehouses 
throughout the country, have been increased substantially as a 
consequence of the Ever-Normal Granary Program. 

The functions of the Corporation’s loan programs have been inte- 
grated with other parts of the whole farm program in an effort to 
produce the maximum benefits for American agriculture and the 
nation. For instance, the function of the Corporation’s loan pro- 
grams in protecting and increasing farm prices has been utilized, 
wherever conditions made it possible, as a special strong incentive 
for farmers to cooperate in the AAA production-adjustment and soil 
conservation programs. This has been done by making the avail- 
ability of many of the Corporation’s loans to producers conditional 
upon participation in the AAA programs. The importance of this 
integration can hardly be overemphasized because it 1s most doubtful 
that a commodity loan program, standing by itself, could be financially 
successful over a long period in protecting and increasing farm prices 
substantially. A commodity loan program must be accompanied by 
adequate production adjustment and marketing programs because, as 
the experience of the Federal Farm Board demonstrated, any loan 
program can be swamped by continued excesses of supplies. For this 
reason, and except in special circumstances, CCC loans are made only 
in conjunction with either a production-adjustment and soil conserva- 
tion program or a marketing-agreement and surplus-removal pro- 
gram. GHiitaels in some cases, the loans made on export crops at 
rates in excess of competitive prices in the world market have been 
accompanied not only by a production-adjustment or marketing and 
surplus removal program but also by an export-subsidy program in 
order to avoid the accumulation of unmarketable surpluses and to 
maintain the foreign markets for American products. 


REVIEW OF CCC LOAN PROGRAMS 
FIBER LOAN PROGRAMS 


CoTTon 


From 1920 to 1930 the annual production of cotton in foreign coun- 
tries increased more than 4 million bales. By 1988 the production 
level of cotton in foreign countries had increased another 7 million 
bales. This upward trend of foreign cotton production was in large 
part the inevitable result of the application of increasing knowledge of 
cotton cultivation and mechanization of agriculture to the large poten- 
tial capacities of foreign acreage suitable for cotton growing. The 
devaluation of foreign currencies relative to the dollar, decreasing 
prices of foreign-grown products other than cotton—particularly low 
coffee prices in Brazil—the growing spirit of nationalization, and the 
shifting of some textile manufacturing from Great Britain to Japan 
were also important factors contributing to the increase in foreign 
cotton production. The upward trend in foreign production was sus- 
tained and accentuated by the necessity of foreign countries to grow 
cotton because of an increasing inability to obtain the exchange neces- 
sary to buy American cotton. Until 1930, however, prices of both 
American and foreign cotton were sustained by the high rate of 
industrial production, and the extension of credit to foreign countries, 
following the World War. 
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From 1928 to 1931 domestic cotton consumption declined more than 
2million bales. By 1932 the domestic carry-over was 9.6 million bales, 
four times the previous normal. Exports to foreign countries were 
maintained, but at prices so greatly reduced that they were hardly one- 
third of the usual levels. The farm price of cotton dropped below 
5 cents per pound in June 1932, which was less than 31 percent of 
parity price. The purchasing power of cotton and cottonseed had 
declined to less than one-half its level in the preceding period. 

Despite these ruinously low prices, cotton farmers were not reducing 
acreage to any materialextent. Many farmers were increasing acreage 
in an effort to pay debts contracted during the predepression period of 
high prices. In the spring of 1933 more than 40 million acres were 
planted to cotton, an increase of some 4 million acres over the previous 
season. With the world carry-over of American cotton about 12 
million bales, equal to a year’s supply, and another large crop in pros- 
pect, a population of approximately 10 million persons living on 
cotton-producing farms was faced with serious privation. Cotton pro- 
ducers had no piace to turn for other sources of income since our in- 
dustrial plants were already operating at.a greatly reduced capacity. 
Furthermore, the system of one-crop farming and other obstacles pre- 
vented immediate changes to other income crops. Although 1014 mil- 
lion acres were subsequently taken from cultivation under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Program, the weather was favorable for 
high yields. An indicated crop of 13 million bales was later realized. 

These were the emergency conditions in the Cotton Belt when the 
Corporation’s first cotton loan was made available to farmers in 
October 1933. The cotton-loan program that was instituted and car- 
ried forward from that time became part of a broad agricultural 
program designed to increase and protect the income of American 
farmers over a difficult period of adjustment which has not yet reached 
its end. Production adjustment alone could not have met the cotton 
situation of 19383. To have made a reduction in cotton production 
sufficiently drastic to raise prices to adequate levels would have meant 
greatly increased unemployment in the midst of the crisis. On the 
other hand, greatly excessive production of cotton would have resulted 
in ruimously low prices and near-starvation incomes for the several 
million persons engaged in cotton growing. A middle course was fol- 
lowed, combining loans to bolster income, limitations on cultivated 
acreage, and a program to lower costs of production through higher 
yields on rebuilt soils. The cotton loans have been part of a compre- 
hensive program for lowering the cost of cotton production, raising 
farm prices, and increasing the consumption of cotton. 

Through the loan programs of the CCC, farmers have received 
loans on a total of 16,764,000 bales of cotton, which was 22.7 percent 
of the total crops subject to loans. The total loans to farmers on 
cotton were $889,204,000. Of the total number of bales coming under 
loans, 7,673,000 bales have been released to farmers against redeemed 
notes and through sales in producers’ pools. There were 2,199,000 
bales of the 1988-89 crop and 24,000 bales of the 1939-40 crop under 
loans June 30, 1940. In August 1939 the Corporation took title to 
the loan cotton of the 1934 and 1937 crops. This was done primarily 
in order to acquire from these stocks the necessary qualities for deliv- 
ery under the cotton-rubber exchange agreement with Great Britain. 
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On June 30, 1940, the Corporation owned 6,644,000 bales of this cotton, 
224,000 bales having been delivered of the 600 000 to be exchanged 
with the Government of the United Kingdom for rubber in accord- 
ance with the treaty between that Government and the United States 
Government. The total amount of CCC cotton, owned and under 
loan, was reduced by slightly more than 2 million bales during the 
1939-40 marketing year. 

Cotton loans are made easily available to producers chiefly through 
local banks, although a farmer may also obtain a loan directly from 
the CCC. Under the present customary procedure, a farmer takes 
his cotton to an approved warehouse, where a sample is drawn by 
the warehouseman and sent to an office of the United States Board 
of Cotton Examiners for classing. The producer is given a warehouse 
receipt, and upon receiving the class of his cotton, receives the funds 
from his local bank or other lending agency where the loan note and 
supporting papers are executed and his warehouse receipt is taken 
as collateral for the loan. Farmers may redeem their cotton at any 
time by paying the face amount of the note, plus storage, insurance, 
and interest at 3 percent per annum. 

The Corporation made cotton loans available to farmers on the 1939 
crop at a minimum loan rate of 8.30 cents per pound, gross-weight 
basis, for Middling %-inch cotton. Past experience showed that al- 
lowances should be made for the differences in value attributable to 
location as well as grade and staple length. Accordingly, location 
differentials were specified in addition to appropriate quality pre- 
miums and discounts. Under the loan schedule for the 1939 crop, 
rates for a given quality of cotton were lowest in parts of Western 
Texas and New Mexico and highest at some points in the North 
Carolina and Virginia mill area. For Middling %-inch cotton the 
rates ranged from 8.30 to 8.90 cents per pound, gross-weight. basis, 
the port rate being 8.80 cents. By June 30, 1940, loans had been made 
on only 28,000 bales of the 1939 crop, since market prices during the 
marketing year were generally above loan rates as a consequence of 
effective production-adjustment, increased domestic consumption, and 
a substantial volume of foreign sales supported by an export subsidy. 
Of this amount, 24,000 bales remained pledged on June 30, 1940. 


WooL AND MoHAIR 


In providing loans on wool and mohair in the spring of 1938, the 
CCC was able to alleviate a critical market situation which otherwise 
would have resulted in severely depressed prices. The utility to 
farmers of a sound loan program is well illustrated by the results 
accomplished in this emergency. Since this country normally con- 
sumes more wool than it produces, the price-depressing surplus at 
that time was obviously a temporary oversupply and not a permanent 
maladjustment. The general decline in business activity and decrease 
in prices in the fall of 1937, following a period of remarkably high 
mill consumption of wool and heavy. accumulations of inventories, 
had accentuated the typically wide fluctuations in the wool manufac- 
turing industry, and had made woolen mills reluctant to anticipate 
their r requirements at the time that the 1938 clip was moving to market. 

Consequently, the Corporation offered loans to finance the temporary 
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withholding of domestic wool and mohair supplies. Loans under this 
program were made to wool producers’ marketing associations as well 
as directly to individual producers. Advances of 15 million dollars 

were made on 83 million pounds, or almost one-fourth of the 1938 
shorn-wool production, pledged as collateral. The loan rates aver- 
aged about 18 cents per pound of wool in grease. 

“With the rise in business activity in the latter half of 1938, wool 
prices improved and borrowers began to redeem their loans. By May 
31, 1939, when the loan matured, nearly all of the advances had been 
repaid. Only small lots of collateral had to be sold by the Corporation, 
and these were liquidated at prices above loan values. 

Wool loans were again made available in the spring of 1939, but only 
11 million pounds were pledged because market conditions were con- 
siderably improved over those existing a year earher. ‘These loans 
were promptly liquidated when growers s became able to sell the pledged 
wool at the higher prices that followed the outbreak of war in Europe. 


GRAIN LOAN PROGRAMS 


CoRN 


The Corporation’s corn-loan programs had their origin in the fall of 
1933 after 2 consecutive years in which the total value of the corn 
crop had dropped below 1 bilhon dollars for the first time since 1900. 
Both the 1931 and 1932 crops had been large, and corn prices had 
declined about 50 percent to 32 cents per bushel. The inevitable 
response to such low corn prices was that the number of pigs farrowed 
increased and hog prices broke, from $8.84 per hundredweight on the 
farm in 1930 to $3. 53 in 1933. The corn- hog programs were formulated 
to adjust hog numbers to demand conditions in 1934 and succeeding 
years, and a “loan of 45 cents a bushel on corn was made available to 
producers in the corn belt who agreed to reduce corn acreage by 20 
percent and hog numbers by 25 percent. The purpose and result of 
the loan was to ; give an immediate increase in farm purchasing power 
and still enable farmers to hold their corn until prices improved due 
to shorter supphes. 

In order to hasten the necessary readjustment the price-supporting 
effect of the loans and acreage control on corn was supplemented by 
restrictions on the numbers of hogs under the 1934 and 1935 corn-hog 
programs of the AAA. After the corn- and hog-control programs 
were invalidated by the Supreme Court, the effect ofthe corn loan 
rate on corn prices and, indirectly, on hog numbers became incr easingly 
important. The two very short. corn crops of 1934 and 1936 helped 
to keep hog numbers in adjustment, but it was obvious that the corn 
loan program alone, and at rates high enough to discourage uneconomi- 
cally large hog numbers, could not succeed unless it were operated in 
conjunction with some program for the adjustment of corn acreage. 
In February 1936, the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
was amended to provide such adjustment beginning with the 1937 crop. 
One of the inducements for cooperation in the AAA corn production- 
adjustment programs since that time has been the availability of corn 
loans to farmers participating in the AAA programs. 

Loans have been made on corn every year since 1933. The quantities 
of corn placed under loan have varied from year to year with the size 
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of the crop. Prior to the 1939 loan program, the largest quantities 
taken under loan were 268 million bushels of the 1933 crop and 230 
million bushels of the 1988 crop, and the smallest quantity «was ‘about 
174,000 bushels of the 1936 crop. The total quantity placed under loan 
during the crop years 1933 through 1938 was about 596 million bushels 
and the loans amounted to approximately 300 million dollars. oan 
rates varied from a low of 45 cents a bushel in 1933 and 1935 to 57 
cents a bushel in 1938, with a $1.75 loan on seed corn in the latter year. 
During the early programs, the loans were secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts issued on farm-stored corn in States having farm storage ware- 
house laws, and by warehouse receipts on warehouse-stored corn in 
other States. In recent years, new loans have been available only on 
farm-stored corn under chattel mortgages. The county agricultural 
conservation committees have supervised the inspection, measuring, 
and sealing of cribs, the sampling of the corn for grading, and the 
preparation of chattel mortgages and notes. 

The value of the Corporation’s corn-loan program was demon- 
strated very early as a consequence of the drought of 1934, and.again 
in 1936. Corn was carried over from years of large supplies (1933 and 
1935) into years of short corn crops (1934 and 1936). Aside from 
very small quantities of corn taken over by the Corporation for special 
reasons, these early corn loans were repaid either within their original 
periods or within an extension period carrying them into the next 
crop year. b, 

Beginning with 1987 there occurred 3 years in which production 
of corn greatly exceeded disappearance. Corn prices dropped to the 
levels of the loan rates and the loans were not completely liquidated: 
by.the redemption of the corn. In the fall of 1938 the Corporation 
for the first time acquired in the Ever-Normal Granary a sizable 
stock of corn in default of loans, deliveries to the CCC totaling 
about 22 million bushels. | | 

Corn loans made during the fiscal year 1939-40 were larger im 
volume than those during any previous year. Through June 30, 1940, 
loans aggregating about 172 million dollars were made on almost 
302 million bushels of 1939 crop corn, as well as extensions and re- 
newals of about 91 million dollars on nearly 160 million bushels of 
1937 and 1938 corn. Eligible borrowers on 1939 corn were producers 
who had cooperated in the Agricultural Conservation Program; 
those within the commercial corn area had cooperated by keeping 
their 1939 corn acreage within their corn allotment, and those out- 
side the area had cooperated by remaining within their total soil- 
depleting acreage allotment. To ke eligible for a loan the corn had 
to contain not more than 2014 percent moisture and grade No. 3 or 
better with regard to all other factors. It had to be insured, as 
usual, and the crib had to offer protection for at least 2 years against 
weather, rodents and other animals. The loan rate was 57 cents 
in the commercial corn area and 43 cents outside, in accordance with 
the statute. Loans were available until March 31, 1940, and were 
due on August 1, 1940. Renewals and extensions of loans on 1937 
and 1938 corn were available on similar terms, except that the corn 
could be shelled and warehouse storage was permitted. 

In addition to the 1987 and 19388 corn on which loans were extended 
or renewed, over 91 million bushels of 1987 and 1988 corn were turned 
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over to the Corporation in default of the notes it secured. Over 61 
million bushels of this corn were stored in steel bins purchased by 
the CCC for that purpose and erected by the county agricultural 
conservation committees in the surplus corn areas. The remainder 
was stored in terminal, subterminal, and county elevators, where 
storage charges amount to about 714 cents per bushel a year. A 
storage allowance of 7 cents a bushel was also paid to producers on 
all 1937 and 1988 corn resealed on the farms, except for a small 
amount of such corn redeemed during the spring of 1940. 

Corn has been sold from time to time during the past year 
wherever market prices allowed liquidation without loss. Thus. 
practically all of the white corn owned by the Corporation was sold 
at a profit, and local sales of several million bushels of yellow corn 
have been made to feeders. Approximately 25 million bushels were 
sold to the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation for a sub- 
sidized export sale to the United Kingdom. The exportation of this 
corn was in progress at the end of the fiscal year. 


WHEAT 


In 1938 the wheat crop was 932 million bushels. This followed 
a crop of 876 million bushels in 1937, before which there had been 
four successive crops smaller than domestic disappearance which 
ranged between 625 and 690 million bushels. In response to the 
large 1937 crop, domestic disappearance had risen to 703 million 
bushels and our foreign trade in wheat had returned to an export 
basis, 104 million bushels of the 1937 crop being exported. Stocks 
of carry-over wheat on July 1, 1938, amounted to 153 million bushels, 
so total supplies available for the 1938-389 season were 1,085 million 
bushels. The price naturally declined under the pressure of such sup- 
phes, and on July 15, 1938, the average farm price was 60.8 cents per 
bushel compared with $1.128 per bushel a year earlier. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 provides that whenever 
the July crop estimate for wheat is larger than a normal year’s 
domestic consumption and exports, or whenever the farm price of 
wheat falls below 52 percent of parity, the CCC shall make a loan 
available on wheat at a rate not less than 52 percent and not more 
than 75 percent of the parity price of wheat at the beginning of 
the marketing year. The first of these conditions, that of an ab- 
normally large crop, prevailed in 1938, so on July 14 a loan pro- 
gram was announced for 1938 wheat. The rate of the loan varied 
with the quality of the wheat and with its location. In the Midwest 
-and.West.loan rates were based on specified markets, the local loan 
rate being the rate at the appropriate market minus freight and 
handhng~ charges. In the East, where most wheat is purchased 
by local mills instead of passing through a terminal market, fiat 
rates on a State-wide basis were used. The average loan rate on 
farm- and elevator-stored wheat from the 1988 crop was about 58 
cents a bushel; and 49 million dollars was loaned on about 86 million 
bushels. 

Prices rose sufficiently during the loan period to permit the re- 
demption of 66 million bushels, but in some areas and on some grades 
of wheat such redemption was not possible. Therefore, a 10-month 
extension from the original maturity date of May 31, 1939, was 
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eranted on farm-stored wheat in most of the Mountain and Great 
Plains States and Minnesota. Prices were strengthening during 
April and May, and 4 million bushels were resealed while 16 million 
bushels were taken over by the Corporation, This involved a loss 
of about 6 million dollars, including storage costs. 

The 1939 wheat loan, which was announced on May 21, 1939, was 
similar to the 1938 program, differing mainly in that loans were made 
at a somewhat higher rate, averaging on the farm about 63 cents 
a bushel, including the premiums allowed for high protein content. 
As in 1938, producers were promised 7 cents a bushel for storage 
if the wheat were carried to the expiration of the loan period. Ap- 
proximately 168 million bushels were pledged to secure loans 
amounting to 117 million dollars. 

Market prices were considerably above loan rates during March 
and April of 1940 and most of the loan wheat was redeemed, only 
about 10 million bushels of farm-stored wheat being resealed under 
an extension of the original program and less than 2 million bushels 
being turned back to be pooled and sold by the Corporation. The 
1939 loan was particularly successful as a financing loan, for most 
borrowers were able to sell their loan wheat at prices very much 
higher than had prevailed at harvest time. 

The 1940 loan program, which was announced on May 20, 1940, 
under the nonmandatory provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, provides for loans about a cent higher, on the average, than 
in 1939. No loans had been reported up to June 30, 1940, but with 
a 1940 crop estimated at over 760 million bushels, and prices down, it 
is believed that a large amount of wheat will go under loan. 


RYE 


Due primarily to the loss of export markets, rye stocks rose from 
6 million bushels on July 1, 1937, to 23 million bushels on July 1, 
1939, and the average farm price received for the 1938 crop was only 
33.8 cents per bushel. The 1939 crop started to move at very low 
prices and a rye loan to cooperators in the agricultural adjustment pro- 
gram was announced on July 26, 1939. Only farm-stored rye located 
in the major rye-producing States and grading No. 2 or better (except 
for test weight) was eligible for the loan. The rates were 22 cents per 
bushel lower than for No. 2 hard winter wheat in the same localities, 
with a maximum of 388 cents a bushel. The notes expired on April 30, 
1940, and were callable by the Corporation at any time. About 114 
million bushels of rye were pledged to secure $567,000 in loans. 
Prices improved during the season and the loans on almost a million 
bushels were redeemed before maturity, at which time a few thousand 
bushels were taken over by the CCC and nearly a half million bushels 
were resealed. A similar loan on farm-stored rye from the 1940 
crop was announced on May 22, 1940, but no loans had been made 
up to June 380, 1940. 


BARLEY 


Barley growers on the Pacific Coast have been confronted with dis- 
organized world markets in recent years and the 1940 situation is 
the most unfavorable to date. For the country as a whole, prospec- 
tive supplies for the 1940-41 season are over 50 percent larger than 
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normal disappearance, and there were rather general fears in the 
spring that with the decrease in export outlets the barley markets 
would be badly disorganized at harvesting time. 

In order to enable producers to market barley in an orderly man- 
ner and, if necessary to hold it for a time instead of having to sell 
it immediately after harvest, a 35 cents per bushel loan on No. 1 
farm-stored barley was announced on May 21, 1940. Loans at lower 
rates are available for the lower grades, and loans on warehoused. 
barley are available in the Pacific Coast and southern Great Plains 
States at rates 7 cents lower than on farm-stored barley. Only co- 
operators in the agricultural adjustment program are‘eligible for the 
loans, which are callable at any time and bear 3 percent interest. No 
loans had been made up to June 30, 1940. 


GENERAL CROP LOAN PROGRAMS 


AUSTRIAN PEAS AND Hatry VETCH 


It is the desire of the Department of Agriculture to encourage the 
planting of Austrian peas and hairy vetch as winter cover crops in 
the East Central and Southern regions for the purposes of soil con- 
servation. Domestic supplies of seeds for these crops, however, have 
not been large enough to permit much expansion. In order to encour- 
age planting in the seed-producing areas of the Western and North 
Central States, the CCC, in cooperation with the AAA, announced 
in advance a 1940 program for purchasing seed from AAA coopera- 
tors at specified prices. No expenditures were made under this pro- 
gram prior to June 30, 1940, but purchases are now being made through 
regular dealers much as in the case of tobacco, and the CCC is being 
reimbursed for all purchases by the AAA. 


BUTTER 


The butter-stabilization program of the Department of Agriculture 
is designed by the Surplus Marketing Administration to smooth out 
price fluctuations of butter and increase domestic consumption of 
surplus production. It is facilitated by CCC loans. Loans on butter 
were first made available in June 1938. The most recent loan com- 
mitment was made available on June 20, 1940, when 7 million dollars 
was allotted to the Dairy Products Marketing Association for the 
purchase and storage of not to exceed 25 million pounds of butter. 
CCC loans have enabled this association, whose members are eight 
regional butter marketing cooperatives, to purchase butter in support 
of the market during months of heavy output. The supplies 
purchased have been carried over into months of light production 
when they were available for sale to the trade or to the FSCC for 
relief distribution if not sold to the trade. 

As of June 30 no advances had been made under the 1940-41 com- 
mitment, but under the two earlier programs, purchases of 127 million 
pounds of butter for 32 million dollars were financed. Producers 1n - 
the States of Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Colorado, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington have benefited from these purchases, which were direct and 
important influences in stabilizing butter prices. Under the 1938-39 
program trade sales of loan butter were slight, and virtually all of the 
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114 million pounds purchased by the association was sold to FSCC for 
relief distribution. ‘These sales were made at loan rates and no loss 
was sustained by CCC. In the 1939-40 program 9 million pounds of 
the 13 million pounds financed with CCC loans were resold to the 
trade, and only 4 million pounds were sold at loan rates to the FSCC. 


DATES AND FIGS 


Diversion programs of the Surplus Marketing Administration on 
dried dates and figs of a substandard quality have been facilitated 
by loans from the ‘CCC. These loans have been made to associations 
of growers to provide ready cash until diversion could be completely 
accomplished and benefit payments were available. Under these 
programs, initiated in 1937, the advances by the Corporation on sub- 
standard dried fruits have been as follows: 


Dates: 
1987288 et ee a ee eee} eer eee $61, 000. 00 
Vigs: 
TOBE-BS)L Bah aad TE ae 2h) ) PE ee SS 28 84, 000. 00 
T9BS8239 Lahr Se ey or: GR. ai eee te 125, O00. 09 
TOS89-40 hee i eke. ee 2 eee Bee 51, OCO. 00 


Removal of the substandard qualities of these commodities aided 
substantially in stabilizing the market for the standard grades. Liqui- 
dation was accomplished ape the diversion programs of the 

FSCC and without loss te the CCC. 


Hops 


In the fall of 1938 the market situation confronting producers of 
hops was grave. The 1937 crop of about 44 million pounds had been 
considerably in excess of needs for the domestic product, and the 
prospect of another large crop in 1938 carried the threat of extremely 
low prices. In order to relieve this situation the CCC made a com- 
mitment of $2,300,000 for loans to the Pacific Coast Hop Stabilization 
Corporation which in twn made advances to growers. The loan was 
made in connection with a Marketing Agr eement and Order Program 
of the Surplus Marketing Adminis stration. The loan rates were 19 
cents per pound for the common grade, 21 cents for medium, and 28 
cents for prime hops. From these loan rates a. deduction of 3 cents a 
pound was set aside as a reserve fund to be applied against any loss to 
the Corporation on liquidation of the coHateral. 

Loans in an amount of $1,388,000 were advanced on slightly over 
7 million pounds of hops, with about a fifth of the crop going under 
loan. Under the marketing agreement an estimated. quantity of 3 
million pounds was left unharvested and consequently the quantity 
moving to market was considerably reduced from the earlier harvest 
prospects. 

In accordance with the provisions of the loan contract the hops 
remaining pledged on May 31, 1939, were pooled by the stabilization 
corporation, and sales were made by that organization. Few sales 
were made until the fall of 1939, when there were liquidations of 
approximately 1.4 million pounds. Additional sales of about a million 
pounds were made in the spring of 1940, and on June 30, 4 million 
pounds remained pledged. The quality of hops deteriorates consid- 
erably with age, and recent sales from this stock of 1938 hops have 
been made at losses much in excess of the 8 cents a pound reserve. 
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PEANUTS 


Peanut-diversion loans were made on the 1987, 1938, and 1939 crops. 
These loans were:madeto four producer*cooperatives which bought 
peanuts from growers in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. The Corporation’s loans in 
these programs have exceeded 13 million dollars, with the largest 
advances made in 1937 and 1938, when almost a sixth of the crops 
was pledged. Advances under the 1939 loan were smaller than 
under the earlier programs. Diversion sales in the 1937 and 1938 
programs were required for practically all of the peanuts pledged. 
Proceeds from diversion sales in these two programs were made at 
prices considerably below the loan values but without loss to the 
Corporation. These sales brought a return of approximately 7 mil- 
lion dollars, and diversion payments of about 5 million dollars were 
made to the Corporation. In the liquidation of the small 1939 loan, 
approximately half of the collateral was disposed of through trade 
channels. All peanut loans have been liquidated before the new crop 
has begun to move to market, | 


PECANS 


In the fall of 1938 the CCC made a loan commitment to the Pecan 
Stabilization Association of Albany, Ga., to facilitate the withholding 
of part of the crop from an over-supplied market. Of the 3.7 million 
pounds placed under loan, about half have been sold for export, prin- 
cipally to Canada. The FSCC has agreed to purchase 1 million 
pounds at loan values. On the pecans exported the prices received, 
as contemplated in the program, ‘have*been' below loan values, and 
the loss, which the CCC would otherwise have incurred, has been 
absorbed under the export program, which provides a benefit payment. 
Of the 1.5 million pounds remaining under loan on June 30, 1940, 
nearly all had been allotted either for sale to the FSCC or for export. 


PRUNES 


Loans on prunes were made in the fall of 1937, when an unusually 
heavy crop was having a serious price-depressing influence. The 
loans were made to Prune Credit Corporation on standard quality 
fruit and to Prune Products Corporation on substandard quality fruit. 
Loans to both agencies totaled $2,357,000 and were made on 56,000 
tons of prunes. As a result of these two loans, a fifth of the large 
19387 crop was withheld from normal trade channels during the period 
of heaviest marketings. Prices to growers, accordingly, did not reflect 
the full impact of the large crop. Liquidation of the 1937 loan was 
not. possible through commercial channels, and all of the standard- 
quality prunes pledged under the loan were purchased for relief dis- 
tribution. Substandard prunes were diverted to byproduct uses. 
Liquidation of all stocks was accomplished without loss to CCC. 

In 1938, the quantity of prunes which could be marketed in com- 
mercial channels was restricted under the Agricultural Prorate Act 
of the State of California to 235,000 tos. In limiting the market- 
able supply to this figure, about a fifth of the actual production of 
that year was withheld from the market; and the Corporation made 
loans available. Prices improved considerably in response to these 
programs and as a result, loans aggregated only $397,000 on standard 
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and substandard quality prunes of the 1938 crop. Liquidation of 
the 1938 loans was accomplished without loss. 


RAISINS 


During the winter of 1937-38 much of the 1987 raisin crop re- 
mained unsold in the hands of growers or cooperatives, and prices 
were weakening. To alleviate this condition the CCC made avail- 
able in February 1938 a commitment of $2,500,000 to the Raisin 
Proration Association to finance the acquisition of not to exceed 
40,000 tons of the 1937 crop. Under the provisions of the loan the 
raisin industry agreed to initiate a prorate or marketing-restriction 
program for the new crop if prospective supplies on September 1, 
1938, should be in excess of 270,000 tons. Under this loan program 
the Corporation advanced $1,244,000 to the Association on the pledge 
of 22,600 tons of raisins. In the winter of 1938-39 this loan was 
liquidated without loss to the Corporation when all of the raisins 
pledged were purchased by the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpo-_ 
ration for relief distribution. 

For the 1938 raisin crop, the CCC made a loan commitment of 
9 million dollars contingent upon the establishment of the contem- 
plated State prorate program if total prospective supplies for the 
inarketing year beginning September 1, 1938, should be in excess 
of 270,000 tons. As supplies did exceed this amount a prorate pro- 
gram was initiated and the loan commitment became effective. This 
prorate program, operating under the authority of the California 
Agricultural Prorate. Act, required.:that production exceeding a 
certificated allotment could not be sold in regular commercial chan- 
nels. Loans secured by a pledge of 53,800 tons, of certificated 
raisins within the prorated tonnage, amounted to $2,688,000. Cer- 
tain raisins produced in excess of the prorate, totaling 52,000 tons. 
were pledged as additional collateral to secure this loan. These 
surplus raisins were not available for normal trade sales and were 
disposed of for other uses. In the liquidation of the 1938 loans on 
certificated raisins 11,652 tons were sold through trade channels and 
the remainder was purchased by FSCC. 


TOBACCO 


In the 1939 flue-cured tobacco loan and purchase program the CCC 
took action that relieved a very serious market situation. Tobacco 
growers, confronted with a crop of over a billion pounds of bright 
leaf, would have received disastrously low prices after the with- 
drawal of the British buyers in September had it not been for this 
program which made it possible to reopen the markets and to sell 
the remainder of the crop in an orderly manner. Prices prevailing 
after the reopening of the markets were about equal to those at 
which sales were made in the early part of the season. The Corpora- 
tion advanced more than 86 million dollars to finance the purchase 
of 174 million pounds of flue-cured tobacco. 

This tobacco was purchased by the regular buyers of several to- 
bacco companies under an agreement with the Corporation. Title 
to the tobacco is held by the Corporation with a repurchase option 
eranted to the participating companies. The repurchase option per- 
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mits the companies to acquire the tobacco through payment to this 
Corporation of amounts expended plus carrying charges. This pro- 
gram has enabled the tobacco trade to pack tobacco to fill British 
needs; the aging process, which usually requires 2 years, will be 
effected in this country rather than abroad. As of June 30, 1940, 
about 12 million pounds of this tobacco had been repurchased by the 
companies holding options, leaving 162 million pounds still on hand. 
Since stocks in Great Britain were large at the outbreak of the war 
they have not needed major replenishment to date. The repurchase 
option remains in effect until July 1, 1941. The loan part of the 
program on flue-cured tobacco was smaller but operated similarly 
except that under it nonrecourse loans were made to domestic com- 
panies upon the security of tobacco held for subsequent exportation. 
Such loans became due July 1, 1940. A similar program of support- 
ing the flue-cured tobacco market is being provided for the 1940 crop. 

Several other tobacco programs were also put into effect during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940. ‘These programs were designed 
to cope with special situations, principally the so-called “thin mar- 
kets” for dark tobacco that have come about because the declining 
trend of consumption has retarded the acquisition of stocks by the 
trade. Under a dark-tobacco purchase program slightly over 3 
million pounds of tobacco were acquired and an option given to the 
participating companies in compensation for their investment in the 
tobacco, to purchase it for exportation to Great Britain. 

Loan commitments of $200,000 each were made to the Virginia 
Dark-Fired Tobacco Growers Marketing Association and the Virginia 
Dark Tobacco Warehousing Corporation. Only small amounts of 
these commitments were used and the pledged tobacco was shortly 
liquidated at a slight loss to the Corporation. 

The marketing of dark fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco in 
Kentucky and Tennessee was aided by advances to several coopera- 
tive associations and producers were provided with a ready market 
for this leaf. The Stemming District Tobacco Association, under a 
Corporation commitment of $600,000 made advances to growers on 
almost 7 million pounds of tobacco. A part of this tobacco was sold 
by the association shortly after it was acquired. Under a similar 
commitment the Western Dark-Fired Tobacco Growers Association 
made advances on approximately 1.3 million pounds of type 23 tobacco. 
A commitment of 1 million dollars was allotted to the Eastern Dark- 
Fired Tobacco Growers Association of Springfield, Tenn., under which 
advances were made on about 214 million pounds of type 22 tobacco. 
All of the tobacco acquired by the Western Association has been sold 
by it and the tobacco acquired by the Eastern Association has either 
been sold or refinanced without further aid from the CCC. Under 
a program on Wisconsin cigar tobacco (United States types 54 and 
55) approximately $35,000 was loaned. ‘These loans were mostly re- 
paid by producers and the tobacco that was held as security for the 
small remainder was liquidated at approximately the amount of the 
loans. 

Stocks of dark tobacco held under loans made to four associations 
in past years were also liquidated during the 1940 fiscal year, although 
6 million pounds of the 1931-35 tobacco collateral had not been for- 
mally released from pledge as of June 30. At the beginning of the 
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year these stocks had exceeded 21 million pounds, including 1,589,000 
pounds under a 1987 loan to the Eastern Association. The other 20 
million pounds remained from loans made by the RFC in 1931-35, and 
which were taken over from the RFC on June 30, 1936 in an amount of 
63 million pounds. In the liquidation of these old loans the proceeds 
realized fell considerably short of the amounts advanced. 


TURPENTINE AND ROSIN 


Producers of gum naval stores first received CCC loans in 1934 in 
connection with a marketing agreement and license which was termi- 
nated in the summer of 1935. Loans were again made available in 
1938 when the general decline in business activity confronted pro- 
ducers with a shrinking market and depressed prices. Loan programs 
were also in effect. for the 1939 and 1940 seasons, Producers of gum 
naval stores in the States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina have participated in loans exceeding 
28 million dollars and an important source of agricultural income in 
these States was increased and stabilized under the programs. 

Beginning with the 1938 program, loans were made to the Ameri- 
can Turpentine Farmers Cooperative Association rather than directly 
to producers as in 1984-385. The 1938 and subsequent loans have 
included a “distribution agreement” under which pledged collateral 
is liquidated through the usual trade channels rather than by direct 
sale by the CCC. In the 1938 program almost 10 million gallons 
of turpentine, or about 40 percent of the crop went under loan; 
and rosin loans on 937,000 barrels exceeded half of the crop. Under 
the 1939 program approximately the same proportion of the crop 
was placed under loan, but as a consequence of reduced production 
the quantities pledged were approximately a third less than in 1988. 

In the liquidation of the 1934-35 loans very few producers paid off 
their notes and full disposal of the turpentine collateral was not 
completed until September 1939. The turpentine had to be sold at 
prices considerably below the sum of the loan rates and carrying 
charges, but this loss was offset in part by selling the rosin at more 
than its total cost. By June 30, 1940, all of the 1938 turpentine loan 
had been liquidated, but substantial quantities of the 1938 rosin, and 
of the 1939 turpentine and rosin, remained pledged. At the be- 
ginning of the 1940 marketing season on April 1, loan stocks of the 
Corporation comprised nearly all of the available commercial sup- 
plies of gum naval stores except for stocks.owned by consumers. 

The 1940 program became effective on January 1 with a maximum 
commitment of 8 million dollars by the Corporation, By June 30 
only $850,000 had been disbursed because the lateness of the crop 
due to unfavorable weather conditions and improved prices had 
helped avoid a heavy movement into the loan. Moreover, market 
prices of turpentine fortunately have been sufficient to prevent a 
heavy movement into the loan. Rosin quotations on the other hand 
were sharply reduced in June, and with export outlets being inter- 
rupted a considerable quantity of rosin may be expected to go under 
loan. Except for the 1940 loan a very serious market situation for 
rosin would have resulted from the curtailment of export demand. 


ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL STATEMENTS 


TABLE I.—Balance sheet, June 80, 1940 


ASSETS 
CURL, Lb 2 ae a A I I AUG hell dm $11, 957, 222. 29 
Commodity loans held by Commodity Credit 
CerepOLa Oise ee,” ee $168, 895, 226. 50 


Accrued interest receivable on commodity 


LON, See ie eee ee RS. ero 6, 015, 756. 66 
—_———————__ 179, 188, 042. 38 
Aceounts.and other receivables___..._.........-.__-_-_____.. 5, 870, 879. 42 
Commodities owned : 
Sot1on, 36, 643, 571. bales..._......_._. 22. $377, 793, 663. 04 
Corn, 92,359,407 bushels--______________ 60, 826, 855. 95 
Wheat, 1,615,485 bushels__._._________=___ 1, 329, 576. 25 
Byer uoospusiels 22.) ee | eae 5, 194. 67 
Tobacco, 165,261,414 pounds__-_-________~ 34, 942, 631. 57 
munberiwao,005) tONS 2 ew __._ 10, 956, 053. 85 
! ——_——_—_——_—_———_ 485, 853, 975. 33 
Pete TCT UES 5) 10 ct ah ee I, SRC aT BaPOe 6 Ie, enn s Sete Smee eevee 5, 036, 238. 62 
ULM Teena s tUTeS2. gee) 8 OME ie oe 53, 854. 42 
Contra account, guaranteed loans held by 
private. lending ragencidspe tree Bs ee 236, 713, 556. 19 


FEGIR IPA SSCLSS 22th pee ee Bec eee Fe oie pe Ere cot 924, 168, 268. 65 


—— 





LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Notes payable: 


yeimlice Slr = Sali ROR Sees St A aR «288 $202, 553, 000. 00 
DETICCE Diet wee tee 2 ae 204, 241, 000. 00 
interome Lreasury anotes..- + ae 25, 000, 000. 00 
—_—___—_————_ 481, 794, 000. 00 
Piteresiat ava DicmaCClieG ss 22 tal. Meee ee S 783, 466. 06 
ACCrUCOmWarenouscr Chargesgen 25. ee 18, 805, 261. 09 
NAECOLANCOUSe Lia DILILICSo 2a 55 eee. eee Bee on lee 1, 108, 528, 05 


Contingent liabilities : 
Obligation to purchase guaranteed loans held by private 


HOTTA CTIOlOS. teeter ee 236, 718, 556.19 
emeiiGas Ol BLO scc cere 0 re eee ae a 134, 968, 457. 26 
Total liabilities and reserves___-___- sR cP ED gd cay Some A 824, 168, 268. 65 

NET WORTH 
Co a ote ne ee eS ne oe ee a 100, 000, 000. 00 
Total liabilities, reserves, and net worth--_-______-_-_- 924, 168, 268. 65 
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Table 2—Operating statement from October 17, 1933, to June 30, 1940, inclusive 


Income: 
Triterestrinconies ees | ees es ae ee $18, 028, 728. 72 
Miscellaneous, incomeu..—-2u—. 52 ee 4, 018, 604. 50 
OCALA IN COMCe ae ree See eae ee ee, eee ee ee $22, 042, 333. 22 
Expenses : 
interest. expense.2>. 3 eee $21, 722, 654. 68 
Operating expense. —_ 2S eee 9, 108, 155. 26 
Losses on commodities 
sold: 
Cotton a: ae eee $15, 211, 6038. 35 
CORN S eee eos ... 4, 470, 587. 55 
Wheaten een 5, 409, 401. 46 
Ryes kee Dy see, Ae 47. 88 
Tobaccos== a 147, 301. 98 
Turpentine and 
KOS) =e eee 1, 182, 539. 86 
TW OG ter eee ee eee 175. 76 26, 371, 657. 79 
"otal expenses et Sree eae os ee ee eee 57, 202, 467. 73 
Excess of expenses over income__--______-____-__ 35, 160, 134. 51 
Reserve for losses: 
Appropriations: 
1938 appropriation to cover “deficit” _.___.__________ $94, 285, 404. 73 
1939 appropriation to cover “deficit”________________ 119, 599, 918. 05 
Total appropriations to cover “deficits” __________ 213, 885, 322. 78 
Deduct : 
1940 payment of “surplus” to United 
States ‘Treasury —2222oees eee ee $48, 756, 731. 01 


Excess of expenses (including losses 
on commodities sold) over income__ 35, 160, 134. 51 


Totaled eGuctions: seers. cee eee ee ee ee 78, 916, 865. 52 
Balance, reserve for losses2. 2-2 Ze eee 134, 968, 457. 26 
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TABLE 3.—Oommodity Credit Corporation loans by commodities from date of 
organization to June 30, 1940 


[In thousands] 





Total loans made ! 


Commodity and program | Quantity 





Cotton: 
1939-40 program_-.__--_-_- 
1938-39 program -_-_------- 
Previous programs- --_---- 


Corn: 


1939-40 program. _-_-_------ 
1938-39 program _-__------ 
Previous programs ------- 


{Da Ro leno A 1b eee eee eae 


Wheat: 
1939-40 program. _____---- 
1938-39 program. .-_------- 


Rye: 1939 program-.--------- 


Tobacco: 
1939 tobacco purchased. -- 
1939 Wisconsin loan___-__- 
Previous programs ------ 


Wool and mohair: 
1939-40 program __---_---- 
1938-39 program ---------- 


Butter: 
1939-40 program _--------- 
1938-39 program ---------- 


Dates: 1937-38 program_-_--_-_-- 
Pecans: 1938-39 program-_-_-_--_- 








pledged 
under 
loan 


Bales 
28 
4, 482 
212, 254 


2 16, 764 


Bushels 
301, 865 
229, 837 
366, 074 


897, 776 


167, 646 
85, 745 


253, 391 


1, 499 


Pounds 
177, 159 
708 

75, 382 


253, 249 


10, 880 
83, 088 


93, 978 


12, 836 
114, 264 


127, 100 








Amount 


2 682, 610 
2 889, 20 


171, 776 
130, 877 
168, 095 


470, 748 
117, 334 
49, 216 
166, 550 
567 

36, 878 
35 

9, 600 
46, 513 





1, 914 
14, 916 


16, 830 





3, 042 
29, 095 


32, 137 





61 
371 





Total loans made 1 











Commodity and program Quantity 
pledged 
under 
loan 
Pounds 
Hops: 1938-39 program_--_---- 7,077 
Peanuts: Tons 
1939-40 program________-_- 13.1 
1938-39 program. -_____-__- 121.4 
1937-38 program _____---_-- 86. 3 
OCA ee ee ee et 220. 8 
Prunes: 
1938-39 program ______-_-- 22.8 
1937-38 program______--_- 56. 1 
TMOta owes oe ee ee 78.9 
Raisins: 
1938-39 program.-___.--__- 53.8 
1937-88 program.______--- 22.6 
T Ota) a8 se ae ee 76.4 
igs: 4 
1939-40 program. -___-___-- 3.0 
1938-39 program. -_-_.__-_-- 7.4 
1937-38 program —_----_-_+ 452, 
EU OCG See ote eee See 14.6 
Naval stores: 
1940 turpentine__gallons_- 612 
1OZ0 TOSI ee eeese barrels_- 65 
1939 turpentine _-gallons__ 6, 154 
1939 iTOSIN=e ss. === barrels_- 668 
Previous programs: 
Turpentine-__gallons__ 17, 791 
TEVO SU seers barrels-2|" 2 15/307 
Total: Turpentine - 245557 
OSI 2s 2, 040 


Granditotal= se. ees ee eae ee (Ce ees 





Amount 


Dollars 
1, 388 


817 
7, 035 
5, 267 


13, 119 


397 
2, 357 


2, 754 


2, 688 
1, 244 


3, 932 


51 
125 
84 


260 
133 
716 
1, 213 
7, 603 


5, 645 
12, 816 


6, 991 
21, 135 


1, 672. 560 


a 


1 Includes loans made directly by Commodity Credit Corporation and guaranteed loans made by banks 


and other lending agencies. 


2 Includes $51,415,841.82 advanced to the 
The 1933 advance was 
The number of bales_involved in this operation is not included in the 


cotton in the pool. 


on cotton remaining in the pool. 


quantities placed under loan. 


Renewals and extensions of loans previously made are excluded. 
Cotton Producers’ Pool in 1933 and 1934 as an additional loan on 


$20 per 500-pound bale and the 1934 advance was an additional $10 
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Tastm 4.—Commodity Credit Corporation loans by States’ as of June 30, 1940 


State and division 

reed Corn |Wheat| Other? 

(1,000 | (1,000 | (1,000 | (1,000 

dollars) dollars)|dollars)| dollars) 
Massachtsetisee 2. 4) S24 ase Seen eee 619 
N@WrOnie ae te ae oe eee aie |) ere Oe 
Pennsyivariae soe 5 mein ete i) ee. 
Nort eA Clan tic see = ee 222 610 
Qhigesae2) Meee. era ee ee S19| 1 B84ee 
Tdian see ees aeons 3, (39 BSa eee ce 
THIingisie 2. Sekeetw eek eee 48,422! 4,167) 38,042 
Wichicane ree eee eee 38 V5) eee aes 
WY ISCONSIN apie ges Bee G(2| 2os642 eee. ae 

East North : 
Centrale | ee 53,090} 9,992} 3,042 
Whinnesotapie 2 5.4 eee 21, 354} 9,032 69 
OWS ea oe | $2 3160 wyp2lhes 2s 28 
IVEISSOURTA see ee Thi PH Peters Thy TALC ease ee 
INOEth Dak0te seo = see 34! 18, 699 314 
South Dakotave- sales eaae 4,863] 4, 248 147 
Nebraska = 2 ote alse 6,699) 5, 640 17 
Kansans) Se. lea igen es 2 O7O(SUOSOT4 ee 2 
West North 

Centrale. = 7/118, 681} 62, 061 547 
Marylande S322 alee 7. DONS (Oj). 2 arn 
WMireiniae 22? 1022) Sen eran ee eee 81 214 
Westy Inginia tee) asa Gamer oe ee eee LS] meee ae 
North Carolina_-_-_-__- Al eS NS eee en mee, ie 
South Carolina___.._- GVA yale A Neen all Sys Sa 
Georrigses ee eee 26 | eae en eee see 7,199 
Hloride 2220 ake sat oe tees ee eee ee ees 2a 
South Atlantic. PAPA ex ates 102} 7,413 
Kentucky 2s). aslo 10 353 i 
Tennessee 2. FP eee BI hie Serer 166 ad 
Alabamans-s =) waeune aay eerie elk. Aya See ee. 
IVEISSISSIP pists ses SSE pee 2 Sleek |e 
ATKANSASs = 2. eaten ees 0 ees ee | RO eee Le aoe 
Bouisiana... 7-2-5 peg heal Sea ht 
Okighomalee es ee (op nee, 2 DHOS0 aeeee. ae 
MOXAg ats wate es 4D |e 14, 792 888 
South Central. 691 10} 20, 900 939 

ME ONIES TAG 2 ose een oe eee ie rc 8, 856 19 
Ta hiG eee See Sey bee Se a es ea DOU en ses oes 
Wy Oiaiac eae eee ee ee ee 57 11 
Colorad ih 2 eee aes seers oe 1, 285 92 
New Mexico________- Tah farted 6 ot 218 134 
PATEZ Ol ae te eee ee PP eRe Bis abr genie Ads Silt ms rm 
Utahns oe Secale eetens eer Sees 363 33 
Washingt omiees Umul le tame. rie 63720 ee 
OTeSoneian pte Sees A yee ee | Lucese re Sell Lee 
Califorming se se eee 7 fade ao 544 
Western. --2: SA eee se 23, 799 833 
Unallocated... 22... 946). 2c ele ee 2 37, 208 
LOS = 34 5COLEOT DO OLE ee lee Sere mene aes (ee eee es 
Grand total____] 1, 330/171, 781/117, 076| 2 50, 592) 
| | { H 





Loans made in year ended 


June 30, 1940 





















































































































































Total 


(J ,000 
dollars) 
610 





Loans made from date of organization 
to June 30, 1940 


Cot- 
ton 


(1,000 
dollars) 








SS S| ey 


30, 455 
84, 037 
10, 459 
19, 047 
9, 258 
12, 356 


181, 296 


6 
295 
15 

14 

62 

7, 325 


5, 672 
16, 025 


22, 540 


8, 875 
2, 677 
68 
1,377 
367 
22 
396 
6, 729 
3, 541 
664 


24, 716 
"37, 554 


340, 779) 








169, 544 
552, 999 





105, 858 
51, 416 


889, 204 





Corn | Wheat 
(1,000 | (1,000 
dollars) dollars) 
ey aes 294 
Nee ens 10 
eee ies 304 

2,090, 1, 660 

9, 360 826 
123, 573] 4, 822 
38 206 

139 4, 235 

135, 200} 11, 749 
39,413} 138, 004 
228) 361 1, 975 
8, 106 8, 093 

34| 24, 509 

10, 148 5, 922 
43,115 7, 685 
4,190) 20, 147 
333, 352) 81, 335 
pee ee 6 
mhay Re dell 139 
ees epee 31 
eee 176 
139 543 

Bee ei ak 292 
Koenig ee EES 
pears | dos 16, 764 
139} 26, 047 
recent Bh 15, 984 
Se 5, 897 
a Leer 340 
87| 1,762 

oS Oe 220 
Ce IETS 
EES 14, 202 
eee 7, 432 
PNB sated 83 
87) 46, 939 

OS Ol eee ee 
470, 748] 166, 550 























Other?} Total 
(1,000 (1,000 
dollars) | dollars) 

10, 656 10, 656 
pa epee 294. 
21 31 

10, 677 10, 981 
pte, Pras 3, 750 
203 10, 389 

32, 1387) 160, 532 
EOE: 244 
189 4, 563 

32, 529) 179, 478 
394 52, 811 

141} 280, 467 

1, 028 29, 436 
418 24, 961 

147 16, 212 

sy 50, 817 

se toner 24, 337 
2,145} 429,041 

ae ere 6 
1, 607 4, 029 

SOR as alps 31 
1, 885 26, 364 
Seas eae 35, 530 
30, 438 106, 865 
Beh Boer 276 
33, 930} 173,101 
2, 806 3, 488 

6, 766 56, 928 
pee 96, 246 
Beet Pee 92, 510 
Eis bad ey. 86, 408 
pa ep tlt 38, 228 
Bl ee ae 28, 641 
3, 279 189, 587 
12,851} 592, 036 
19|. 16,003 

13 5, 910 

254 594 

300 2, 149 

452 5, 454 

es, te Binge 9, 602 
502 1, 521 

Ne re 14, 202 
59 7,491 

8, 429 21, 855 
10, 028 84, 781 

2 43,898) 151, 726 
as = 51, 416 
2146, 058)1, 672, 560 


1 Includes loans made directly by Commodity Credit Corporation and guaranteed loans made by banks 


and other lending agencies. 


2 Includes $36,878,348 advanced for the purchase, processing, 
tobacco of the 1939 crop under an option to purchase granted to "several tobacco companies. 


Renewals and extensions of loans previously made are excluded. 


and packing of flue-cured and dark-fired 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE COMMODITY | 
CREDIT CORPORATION, 1941 


Untrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Commopiry Crepir Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. September 15, 1941. 

Hon. Cuaupe R. Wickarp, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Herewith is transmitted the annual report 

of the president of the Commodity Credit Corporation for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1941. 


Respectfully submitted. 
J.B. Hurson, President. 
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ACTION FOR FOOD AND DEFENSE 


The offensive team of weapons and foods grows rapidly in strength 
and provides increasing supplies of these two essentials to our own 
peti and to nations resisting aggression to whom we have pledged 
aid. Reserves of feed, food, and fiber stored under Commodity ° 
Credit Corporation loan programs in years of abundance are now 
making effective contributions to the expanded requirements of the 
United States and to the urgent needs of nations we are aiding. 
Implemented by the Commodity Credit Corporation, the Ever-Nor- 
mal Granary is a strong instrument of offense and a bulwark of 
defense. ; 

Under the lease-lend program, requirements for cotton, corn,, 
tobacco, and naval stores are supplied from stocks accumulated. 
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through loans and purchases by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Larger supphes of foods essential for the future are rapidly being 
developed through current commodity loans and purchases. Corn 
reserves accumulated in the years of surplus harvest are providing 
additional feed supplies required for the planned expansion of our 
production of pork, dairy, and poultry products. 

The all-out effort for defense demands a strong agriculture and 
national solidarity. To strengthen American agriculture for the task 
ahead, loan programs are protecting farmers from the consequences 
of abrupt dislocation of export trade. Commodities formerly har- 
vested for export sales, now curtailed because of war, are stored under 
loan to facilitate the orderly marketing of supplies consumed domes- 
tically; to support farm prices; and to assure agriculture, as nearly 
as is possible, a parity position with other economic groups. 


THE YEAR’S WORK 


Operations of the Commodity Credit Corporation during the 1941 
fiscal year were more extensive than in any prior year. Loans made, 
loans repaid, and quantities of Sse a Es sérviced set volume 
records. 

Under specific authority conferred upon the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture by the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, loans 
were made on three basic 1940 crops—cotton, corn, and wheat—by 
reason of the relation between certain conditions of price, supply (as 
defined by law), and prospective needs. In addition, under general 
legislative authority, arrangements were made to support prices and 
to aid the orderly mar keting of tobacco, prunes, raisins, peanuts, rye, 
barley, grain sorghum, naval stores, legume seed, butter and dairy 
pass and certain other food-stuifs. 

- Despite considerable liquidation of stocks and loans during the 
1941 fiscal year, the Corporation’s investment in farm products in- 
creased. Supphes remaining under loan or owned by the Corpora- 
tion on June 30, 1941, while Tar ge, are manageable, because the quan- 
tities are not oreatly. in excess of demand that may develop through 
crop shortages and defense activities. 


IN PLACE OF EXPORT MARKETS 


The advantages of Commodity Credit Corporation loans as an in- 
strument for protecting and stabilizing farm income under emergency 
conditions are well illustrated by the operations of the Corporation 
during this fiscal year. When 1940 crops were coming to market, 
curtailment and in some cases complete closing of the normal export 
outlets required action to protect producers of such export crops as 
cotton, flue-cured tobacco, raisins, prunes, and naval stores. On the 
average, about two-fifths of these crops had moved abroad during 
the years preceding the present conflict. Need of loan and pur chase 
programs for 1940 er ops to prevent collapse of the domestic market 
is demonstrated by results of the 1940 programs. About two-thirds 
of the raisin production, one-half of the dried prunes, one-third of the 
flue-cured tobacco, one- fourth of our cotton cr op, and about one-third 
of the wheat production were placed under loan or purchased. With- 
holding these supphes supported market prices around the loan levels 
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and gave the farmer relatively favorable prices for the entire harvest 


of these crops. Without loans, these markets would have been demor- 
alized, and farmers would have received drastically lower prices. 


BENEFITS TO FARMERS 


The availability of nonrecourse loans assured eligible producers of 
these crops returns equal to or above the loan values. This market 
support influenced the entire price structure for agricultural com- 
modities, sustaining and increasing the income of all “farmers. 

Commodity loans are an effective aid to control of production, be- 
cause they offer strong inducement to farmers to cooperate in the 

cultural conservation program. Farmers, particularly in the 
aaa and commercial corn areas where there were no marketing 
quotas on 1940 crops, have been influenced toward participation in 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration programs by the availability 
of these loans to cooperators at the full rate. Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans, therefore, through encouragement of production 
control, have been a significant indirect benefit even to those farmers 
who have not secured loans. 

Orderly movement of crops to market during seasons of peak sup- 
ply, aided by Commodity Credit Corporation loans, has been a factor 
enabling farmers to secure far better prices than would have been 
possible otherwise. At the time of harvest, a concentration of supply 
quite frequently tends to lower prices even when total supplies are 
not excessive. Through loans, the farmer who needs cash can get it 
while holding his crop for more favorable market conditions. 

During the 1941 fiscal year, this function of the Corporation’s loans 
aided nearly all cotton farmers and many wheat farmers. <A sub- 
stantial part of all pledged cotton was redeemed by the farmers when 
the price rose substantially above loan rates. There were, similarly, 
considerable redemptions of wheat loans by farmers who, at rising 
prices, cashed in their equities. 

Besides securing favorable markets for crops that normally move 
in large volume directly into commercial channels, loans have encour- 
aged farmers to retain reserves of feed supplies on their farms. These 
reserves, accumulated at very low cost to the farmer mainly through 
corn loans, have been supplemented by large stocks of corn maintained 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation in steel bing within the county 
where produced. This corn has been available for sale as required to 
supplement local feed supplies. If a short crop of corn should occur, 
these supplies on the farm and in steel bins would prove extremely 

valuable to the entire nation. 

The success of commodity loans and the Ever Normal Granary de- 
pend, to an important extent, on the financing cost. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation is keenly aware that the financial burden on farm- 
ers must be kept toa minimum. Interest on nonrecourse loans remains 
at the low rate of 3 percent per annum despite increased interest rates 
on funds borrowed by the Corporation. Warehouse and insurance 
charges on pledged commodities are borne by farmers, reducing their 
equities by increasing redemption costs. After a few years, there re- 
mains scant possibility of farmers lhquidating loans profitably. There- 
fore, the Corporation has continuously sought reasonable warehouse 
charges, fair to farmers aswell as to warehousemen. 
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THE YEAR IN DOLLARS 


During the 12 months ended June 30, 1941, the face amount of loans 
and purchases by Commodity Credit Corporation (including guaran- 
teed loans made by banks and other lending agencies) totaled 513 mil- 
lion dollars. This sum excludes carrying charges and substantially 
represents the amounts received by producers. The 172-million-dollar 
increase over loans and purchases of 341 million dollars in the preceding 
fiscal year was largely accounted for by heavier loans on wheat and 
cotton. The 1940 wheat loan of 201 million dollars compares with the 
1939 loan of 117 million; loans on 1940 cotton, 153 million dollars com- 
pared with less than 114 million on the 1939 crop. Corn loans, how- 
ever, were much smaller than in the preceding year. Summaries of 
all loans and purchases by programs and by States are presented. in 
tables 4 and 5. 

As repayments of loans and sales of owned commodities during the 
fiscal year fell far short of the 513 million dollars of new loans and 
purchases, there was a rise of over 200 million dollars in the combined 
amount of commodities owned and loans outstanding (including loans 
held by banks and other lending agencies). 

During the year the book value of commodities owned increased 
from 486 to 781 million dollars. Due largely to the heavy deliveries 
of corn securing loans maturing in the fall of 1940 and to heavy 
repayments of 1938 cotton loans during the fiscal year, there was a 
substantial decline in total loans outstanding. These corn deliveries 
and pooling of large quantities of 1940 loan wheat were primary factors 
in the increase in the book value of commodities owned. Holdings of 
pooled wheat increased from less than 2 million bushels on June 30, 
1940, to 169 million bushels with a book value of 149 million dollars on 
June 30, 1941; the book value of owned corn increased 85 million 
dollars; and tobacco, held by the Corporation under repurchase op- 
tions, 34 million dollars. (The balance sheet of the Corporation, to- 
gether with an analysis of appropriation and an operating statement, 
are presented as the tables 1, 2, and 3.) 

Appraisal by the Secretary of the Treasury of assets and liabilities 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation as of March 31, 1941, 
required by the act of March 8, 1938, indicated an accumulated “deficit” 
of $171,766,037.28 for the entire life of the Corporation, from Octo- 
ber 17, 1933. Of this amount, $111,604,524.57, the difference between 
book values of commodities and March 31 market values, was a “paper” 
deficit. Actual losses sustained through March 31, 1941, totaled 
$60,161,512.71. As the Secretary of the Treasury, under the cited 
act, had previously paid $170,128,591.77 appropriated to restore capital 
stock impairment, appropriation of $1,637,445.51 to restore the 1941 
impairment was awaiting signature by the President on June 30, 1941. 

As of June 30, 1941, actual losses sustained by Commodity Credit 
Corporation had risen to $68,858,477.82, consisting of excess of operat- 
ing expenses over operating income, and losses on commodities. 
Losses on commodities include losses on stocks sold, on cotton bartered 
for rubber, and those incurred when, on 1934 cotton and 1938 resealed 
corn loans, Commodity Credit permitted redemption at discount in 
order to stimulate loan repayment. These losses, by commodities, are 
detailed in the operating statement, table 3. 
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RECENT LEGISLATION 


Several acts of Congress approved during the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1941, affected not only current loan and purchase programs 
but also the long-term plans and policies of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Notable among these items of legislation are Public 
Law No. 74, Seventy-seventh Congress and Public Law No. 147, both 
of which will greatly increase the volume and scope of loan programs 
starting with those for the crop year 1941. 

Public Law No. 74 amended the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938. The loan rates specified in section 302 of the 1938 act were 
replaced by a direction to the Secretary of Agriculture to make loans 
~ available on 1941 crops of the basic commodities (cotton, corn, wheat, 
tobacco, and rice) at 85 percent of parity if producers did not dis- 
approve of marketing quotas with respect to such crops for the mar- 
keting year beginning in 1941. This law also provides that nonco- 
operators in the agricultural conservation program (except, in the 
case of corn, those outside the commercial corn area) were to secure 
loans on their crops at 60 percent of the rate for cooperators on that 
part of their production which would be subject to a penalty if 
marketed. The extent of the advance in loan rates may be gaged by 
comparison with 1940 programs, when loans on cotton and wheat were 
at about 57 percent of parity and at 75 percent of parity on corn. 
The 1941 loans on wheat average 32 cents more per bushel than in 
1940, while cotton loan rates are 5 cents a pound higher. 

To raise prices of nonbasic agricultural commodities, Public Law 
147, directed the Secretary of Agriculture, whenever he finds it neces- 
sary during the existing emergency, to encourage the expansion of 
production of any nonbasic agricultural commodity to make a public 
announcement thereof. On such commodities the Secretary was d1i- 
rected to use all funds available to him for loans, purchases, and other 
operations to support a price of not less than 85 percent of the parity 
price or a comparable price when a satisfactory parity price is not 
available. 

This act (see p. 24) also extended the life of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as an agency of the United States until June 30, 1943; 
increased the authorized borrowing power of the Corporation on the 
credit of the United States from 1,400 million dollars to 2,650 million 
dollars. This increase in authorized borrowing was required by the 
greater volume of loans and the higher rates for the 1941 crops. 
Also by this act, section 1 of the act of March 8, 1988 (52 Stat. 107) 
was changed by providing that the assets of the Corporation be ap- 
praised “on the basis of the cost, including not more than one year of 
carrying charges, of such assets to the Corporation or the average 
market prices of such assets for a period of twelve months ending with 
March 31 of each year, whichever is less” instead of on the basis of 
market prices as of March 81. 


COTTON LOANS 


In the summer of 1940 the outlook for export sales of American 
cotton was most unfavorable. Continental European markets were 
virtually closed; exports to other outlets were hampered by war con- 
ditions, intensified competition from lower-priced foreign growths, 
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and the availability of previously accumulated stocks of American 
cotton. Although domestic consumption was expanding, the poor 
prospect for exports presaged a total disappearance far short of the 
crop being harvested. 

Market prices during the summer of 1940, holding around the levels 
required to bring some 19388 cotton out of loan stocks, were above 52 
percent of parity. Under this price situation and the relationship 
of the new crop to a “normal” year’s consumption and exports, loans 
were not mandatory under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
However, the Department of Agriculture, anticipating the probability 
of drastically lower prices when the new crop began to move, an- 
nounced a loan early in August under the nonmandatory provisions 
of this act. 

The 1940-41 cotton loans were offered at 57 percent of parity, with 
the rate for middling %-inch staple, gross weight, averaging about 
8.90 cents a pound, an increase of 20 points over the 1939-40 rates. 
Loan rates varied according to the quality of the cotton and its ware- 
house location. During active marketing, from September to Decem- 
ber, prices in much of the Cotton Belt were below loan values, and 
producers pledged large quantities of cotton. 

By enabling farmers to withhold 3,180,000 bales, a fourth of pro- 
duction, from the market, this loan assured minimum prices near or 
above loan rates for the entire crop. Since less than 800,000 bales of 
1940 cotton were moved through regular export sales, the loan pro- 
gram became a reservoir for cotton overflow backed up by the closing 
of export channels. 

The 1940-41 loan program provided the first real test of the system 
of location differentials, since only negligible quantities of the 1939 
crop (for which location differentials were first used) were pledged 
for loans. These differentials were set up in line with normal export 
movement; loans at Gulf and Pacific ports were 10 points lower than 
in the Carolina mill areas. The result, clearly reflecting the reduced 
volume of export sales, was that loan stocks piled up in Texas and 
California, which normally ship most of their production abroad. In 
the Eastern and Mississippi Valley areas heavy purchases of domestic 
mills held the quantities going under loan to 10 to 15 percent of 
production, as compared with half or more in Texas and California. 

Domestic consumption of cotton increased to record high figures 
in the winter of 1940-41, and as mill buying increased prices moved 
upward, advancing 1 cent a pound between mid-February and the 
end of March. It became profitable to redeem pledged cotton, and 
growers began selling equities to cotton buyers on a large scale. 
Almost a million bales of the 1940 loan cotton were redeemed by the 
end of March, and with an additional small rise in prices in April 
1938 loan-stock redemptions also were in volume. 

During May, as prospects for higher loans were being crystallized 
by legislative action, cotton prices were bid up another cent and a 
half a pound. In June a further advance of 114 cents a pound raised 
market prices to about the levels required by legislation requiring 85 
percent of parity loans on the 1941 crop. As a result of large re- 
demptions of loans occasioned by successive market price increases 
there remained under loan on June 30, 1941, only a million bales of 
cotton, composed of 300,000 bales from the 1940 loan, about 700,000 
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from the 1988 crop and a few thousand from the small 1939 loan. 
In the heavy movement of cotton out of loan that began in February, 
there were redemptions of over 2.8 million bales of the 1940 loan, 1.8 
million bales of the 1938 loan, and most of the small quantities of 
1939 loan cotton. Total loan stocks of cotton on June 30, 1941, in- 
cluding cotton held as collateral on loans made during the 1940-41 
season, were more than a million bales less than a year earlier. 

Farmers benefited from the advance in prices largely through sale 
of their equities to cotton buyers since only a small proportion of 
farmers repaid loans and sold the redeemed cotton. Prices of these 
equities are determined by the spread between market prices and re- 
demption costs. To assure producers the benefits of price increases, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has restricted speculative activity 
in loan equities by requiring that cotton be redeemed shortly after 
the equity is purchased from the producer and by limiting the number 
of transfers of these equities. 

In addition to net reductions of over a million bales in pledged 
cotton during the year ended June 380, 1941, there was also a reduc- 
tion of 500 000 bales in cotton owned by. the Corporation. This 
reduction to 6,126,000 bales at the end of the fiscal year was 

mainly the result of the delivery of 375,000 bales in completion of 
the cotton-rubber barter with the United Kingdom. In the late 
summer of 1939, the Corporation had taken title ‘to 6.9 million bales 
of 1984 and 1937 loan cotton, primarily for use in this barter deal. 
Besides 600,000 bales of barter deliveries, exchange programs and 
small insured losses through destruction have reduced the original 6.9 
million bales taken over by the Corporation. When trade needs 
arose for certain types of low-grade, short-staple cotton in 1939-40, 
an exchange of such cotton for a lesser number of higher grade bales 
of the same market value was effected. The Department’s mattress 
program has also required low-grade cotton, and similar exchanges 
have been arranged. ‘The net effect of these exchanges has been to 
decrease the number of bales on hand while increasing the quality 
and maintaining market values. Commercial sales of owned cotton 
have not been made, since disposition is hmited by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, which provides that sales proceeds must be 
sufficient to cover all amounts disbursed (including price-adjustment 
payments) on the cotton sold. 


GRAIN LOANS 


CORN 


Flowing out of the Ever Normal Granary, the Nation’s corn re- 
serves, built up by recent banner crops, began in 1941 to be used 
to augment meat supplies so vitally needed for increased domestic 
and export demand. During the fiscal year 1941, while the total 
corn supply was being reduced for the first time in five seasons, loan 
redemptions and sales from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
were nearly 50 million bushels more than new corn loans. 

At the end of the fiscal year the Corporation owned 202 million 
bushels of corn and held 289 million bushels as collateral for loans, 
The corn under loan consisted of 95 million bushels from the 1940 
crop and 194 million bushels resealed under a program designed to 
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encourage farmers to retain on their farms supphes from the 19388 
and 1939 crops. This program, announced July 24, 1940, provided 
for 1- or 2-year extensions of maturing loans on farm-stored corn. 
Producers were paid a storage advance of 10 cents per bushel for 
providing space for a 2-year period, or 5 cents for 1 year’s storage. 
A storage credit of one-half cent per month permitted farmers to 
redeem resealed loans at a decreasing cost throughout the storage 
period until this amount was reduced to the original loan of 57 
cents per bushel, plus interest. Under this program, §3 million 
bushels were resealed for 1 year and 138 million bushels for 2 years. 
Farmers also delivered about 170 million bushels and redeemed over 
80 million bushels of 1938 and 1939 corn. In the summer of 1940 
liquidation of 1938 corn stocks was facilitated by permitting farmers 
to pay off loans at 58 cents per bushel; a storage allowance of 7 cents 
per bushel had been added to the original 57 cents loaned. 

Corn production plus carry-over for the 1940-41 marketing season 
was 3,144 million bushels, equal to the supplies for the previous year 
but 22 percent larger than the average for 1935-39. With this 
quantity in prospect, the Corporation, as required by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, provided loans on the 1940 crop at 75 pér- 
cent of parity to A. A. A. cooperators in the commercial corn area. 
The program, announced November 20, 1940, made loans available 
until September 30, 1941 on corn grading No. 3 or better, except 
for test weight and moisture content, at a rate of 61 cents per bushel 
to these cooperators and at 75 percent of this rate (46 cents) in 
counties outside the commercial corn area. 

Loans aggregating 62 million dollars were made on 102 million 
bushels of 1940 corn as compared with more than 300 million bushels 
under the 1939 loan. By the end of the fiscal year 7 million bushels 
had been redeemed. Contributing to the smaller volume of loans 
were the lighter harvest in 1940, improvement in feeding demand, 
and the relation, in certain areas, of market prices to loan rates. An 
additional factor was the requirement that 1940 loan papers be drawn 
for a period of 3 years, though corn could be delivered in satisfaction 
of loans after August 1, 1942, or, under certain conditions, a year 
earlier, 

Sales of corn by the Corporation during the fiscal year approxi- 
mated 80 millon bushels. About 25 million bushels of corn were 
delivered to the Surplus Marketing Administration for subsidized 
exports to Great Britain in the first half of the fiscal year. In this 
same period, other sales totaled about 5 million bushels. Another 
50 million bushels were sold between January and June in line with 
an announced selling program devised to assure supplies of corn to 
feeders at reasonable prices for the production of livestock and live- 
stock products. After December 9, 1940, Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration-owned corn stored in steel bins or country warehouses could 
be purchased at 65 cents per bushel or the local market price, which- 
ever was higher. About 2 months later all Government-owned corn 
in terminal and subterminal warehouses was offered for sale. Corn 
stored in Chicago was offered at the prevailing market price, but 
not less than 69 cents per bushel for No. 2 yellow corn. Corn ware- 
housed in other terminal and subterminal markets was priced in 
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accordance with Chicago prices but in no case at less than 65 cents 
per bushel plus transit value of freight paid. 

The sales policy was further revised on June 7, 1941, when the 
range within which Government-owned corn was offered for sale 
at Chicago was fixed at between 69 and 75*cents for No. 2 yellow. 
Sales between January and June included 32 million bushels from 
terminal warehouses and west coast stocks, 10 million from sub- 
terminal points, 4 million from country elevators, and 3 million 
from steel bins. 

Corn owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation has been sold 
usually at prices slightly lower than the investment. Actual losses 
in all corn programs including those on 25 million bushels sold to 
Great Britain at about 45 cents a bushel and the cancelation in the 
summer of 1940 of storage allowances on resealed corn, totaled 20 
million dollars. 

Since the beginning of the corn-sealing programs, loans have been 
made at a flat rate over the commercial corn area while farm prices 
have varied widely. Prices received by farmers have been highest 
along the eastern and southeastern borders of the area while they 
have been lowest on the northwestern edge. 

This loan policy has resulted in considerable variation between 
different sections in the rates at which corn has gone under loan 
and been redeemed. For example, in the 1939 program which was 
the largest since loans have been made, less than 1 percent of Ohio’s 
total corn production went under loan, while about 31 percent of 
Towa’s production and about 16 percent of Nebraska’s production 
was sealed. In this same program Ohio farmers made no deliveries 
to the Corporation, redeeming or resealing all of their loans. On 
the other hand, farmers in Iowa redeemed only 8 percent of their 
loans, resealed about 50 percent, and delivered over 40 percent. 
Similar results have occurred in other recent corn loan programs. 

Consideration is being given to the desirability of providing loca- 
tion differentials for corn similiar to those now applied to cotton and 
wheat loans, so that loan rates will be more equitable between sections, 
and piling up of loan stocks in certain localities will be prevented. 

¢ 


WHEAT | 


When wheat prices declined sharply in May 1940, following the 
German military successes, immediate price support was needed, as 
the new crop was coming on the market. To provide this support 
the 1940 wheat loan was announced on May 20, 1940, under the non- 
mandatory provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
While wheat loans are required by this law under certain conditions 
of price or supply in June and July, the need for immediate support 
to the market made a nonmandatory loan the most suitable method 
of action. (The conditions requiring a mandatory loan were later 
established. ) 

The 1940 loan rate was set at 57 percent of parity, an average farm 
rate of about 66 cents a bushel, compared with the 1939 average of 
63 cents. Loans made on wheat stored at subterminals and country 
points were based generally on rates for wheat in storage at desig- 
nated terminals, minus handling charges and freight from point of 
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storage to terminal. In the East and certain other sections, where 
most wheat is purchased by local mills, either a flat rate or a system 
of rates based on values at these consuming centers was used. Loan 
rates in all sections varied according to quality and protein content. 

Supplies of wheat, mbdre than a billion bushels, were far in excess 
of prospective requirements and wheat prices during the months of 
heaviest marketings held around or somewhat lower than the loan 
level. Because of this situation, 45 percent of all wheat eligible, or 
about 278 million bushels, was pledged. Of this quantity, 50 million 
bushels were stored on farms, and 228 million bushels in elevators. 
About 100 million bushels larger than in the preceding season, the 
1940 wheat loan set a new high for this commodity. 

During March and April 1941, rising wheat prices enabled many 
farmers to pay off loans. In the soft wheat areas of Washington 
and Oregon, three-fourths of the loans were repaid. Before ware- 
house-stored loan collateral was pooled in May, 55 million of the 228 
million bushels of such wheat were redeemed. As prices continued 
to rise in May and June on the prospect of higher loan rates for 1941 
wheat, farm-stored loans, having later maturity dates, began to be 
redeemed in volume as equities increased. By June 30, about 20 mil- 
lion bushels had been redeemed, and repayments were accelerating. 

Approximately 172 million bushels of warehouse-stored grain secur- 
ing 1940 loans were pooled by the Corporation as notes matured, but 
only slight amounts of 1940 farm-stored grain had been delivered by 
June 80. Although a resealing program on 1940 wheat was made 
available to producers, only a few loans had been extended. Some 
of the 10 million bushels of 1939 resealed wheat were redeemed, but 
much of this wheat was also being delivered to the Corporation. All 
wheat turned over to the Corporation is pooled for later sale, any 
resulting profits being prorated among participating producers. 

Last year, aside from the resealed 10 million bushels of farm-stored 
wheat, there was almost complete liquidation of 1939 loans. In 1941, 
however, overabundant supplies and poor export markets due to war 
kept wheat prices from rising sufficiently above the loan rate to en- 
courage large-scale redemptions. During most of the marketing year 
the loan program held wheat prices at an dverage of about 25 cents 
a bushel above the level which might have been expected under the 
prevailing demand and supply conditions. | 

With prospective supplies of 1,300 million bushels for the 1941-42 
season, wheat producers, in a national referendum, voted for market- 
ing quotas, and a 1941 wheat loan was announced on June 6, at 85 
percent of parity, the rate mandatory under such conditions by the 
terms of Public Law No. 74, Seventy-seventh Congress. Loans at 
the farm were expected to average 98 cents a bushel, 32 cents over 
the 1940 average. 

Large amounts of 1941 crop wheat may be expected to go under 
loan, as the export situation continues unfavorable. Anticipating 
that the large new crop added to the carry-over of almost 400 million 
bushels would overburden warehouse facilities, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has encouraged farm storage of loan wheat by 
advancing 7 cents per bushel storage allowance to farmers who con- 
struct new, or satisfactorily repair existing, farm-storage facilities. 
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Loans on farm-stored rye were again available to producers in 
the 1940-41 season. Loan rates, as in the 1939 program, averaged 
about 388 cents a bushel. About 4.2 million bushels were placed 
under loan, principally in the Dakotas, where almost a fourth of the 
crop was pledged. Only a small part of production went under loan 
in other States. Producers renewed loans on about 470,000 bushels 
of the 1939 crop, and these stocks provided a reserve feed supply in 
those areas where crop failures are frequent. 

Nearly 10 percent of the 1940 loans maturing after June 30 had 
been repaid but only scattered quantities of 1939 resealed rye had been 
redeemed at the close of the fiscal year. Much of the rye securing 
these resealed loans was being pooled. 

A loan program on farm-stored 1941 rye, announced on June 6, 
1941, set rates at 35 cents per bushel less than rates applicable for 
No. 2 hard winter wheat, or 50 cents, whichever is lower. This aver- 
ages an increase of 12 cents a bushel over the 1940 loan rate, but 
producers must now provide free farm storage. 


BARLEY 


In an expansion of its loan operations on feed grains, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation made loans on the 1940 barley crop. 
With a record high carry-over for the second successive year, and 
unusually large production in prospect, the 1940-41 marketing year 
opened with a very unfavorable price outlook. Total supply for the 
season was a third more than the previous year’s large disappearance. 
The loan enabled producers to hold their 1940 harvest on the farm, 
and to market the crop in an orderly manner or feed it as needed. 

The loan rate on farm-stored barley was 35 cents per busliel for 
the No. 1 grade. Proportionately lower rates applied on the other 
grades, and loans on warehoused barley were available in the Pacific 
coast and Southern Great Plains States at rates 7 cents lower than 
on farm-stored barley. By June 30, 1941, about 60 percent of the 
7.4 million bushels of barley loans had been redeemed, and liquida- 
tions were continuing. The bulk of the 1940 barley loans were made 
in the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Kansas. 

A loan program on barley has also been announced for the 1941 
marketing year. As in the 1940 program, a flat rate for all States 
will be used for farm-stored loans; the loan rate on the No. 1 grade 
has been advanced from 35 cents to 45 cents, with similar increases 
for lower grades. The loan rate on barley stored in warehouses will 
again be 7 cents per bushel lower than that for farm-stored barley. 


GRAIN SORGHUMS 


To assist producers in carrying their feed and seed supply and 
in marketing the record surplus, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
made its first loan on grain sorghums in the fall of 1940. Loans, 
available on grain stored on farms and in warehouses, were at rates 
ranging from 20 to 80 cents a bushel according to grade. Only 65 
thousand bushels were placed under loan, about 40 thousand bushels 
remaining pledged June 30. 
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PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL CROPS 
TOBACCO 


FLurE-CUuRED TosBAcco 


Flue-cured tobacco producers in the summer of 1940, as in 1939, 
were faced with a situation requiring market support. British ex- 
porters, who had suddenly ceased buying in the fall of 1939 because 
of exchange restrictions, were still not able to resume normal pur- 
chases. The importance of this outlet is such that about a third of 
our production has been exported to Great Britain in recent years. 
Although the 1940 flue-cured crop, produced on acreage reduced 
through the conservation and marketing quota programs, was con- 
siderably smaller than the record 1939 harvest, it was much in excess 
of prospective disappearance. With marketing quotas also approved 
for the 1941 and 1942 crop and with the prospect for ultimate for- 
elon need for a portion of this tobacco, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration again provided the means of removing from the market, at 
fair prices to producers, production in excess of probable sales. 

In the 1940 program, loans were made to export dealers on prized 
flue-cured tobacco. Agency agreements were made by which export 
companies bought, for the account of the Corporation, tobacco in 
quantities representative of their normal export sales. Under both 
arrangements, exporters maintained a net investment in the tobacco 
in addition to the amounts advanced by the Corporation. 

The firms buying for the Corporation’s account were given options 
until July 1, 19438, to repurchase such tebacco for exportation at cost 
plus charges. Companies obtaining loans could repay their loans and 
redeem their tobacco for exportation within a similar 2-year period. 

Under the 1940 program, loans were made on about 32 million 
pounds (dry weight) of flue-cured tobacco, and an additional 149 
million pounds (dry weight) were purchased for the account of 
the Corporation. Since these programs absorbed almost 30 percent 
of the 1940 production, growers received an average price of 16.4 
cents per pound for their crop instead of the drastically lower prices 
that would otherwise have prevailed. The face amount of the loans 
and purchases, equivalent to the cost of tobacco on the auction floor, 
totaled 38 million dollars; in addition, the Corporation made ad- 
vances, for packing, transporting, and carrying the tobacco. The co- 
operating tobacco companies, however, paid a part of these additional 
costs. 

While only shght amounts of the 1940 flue-cured tobacco pledged 
or purchased had been moved by June 30, 1941, about 22 million 
pounds (green weight) of the 1939 stocks had been liquidated by that 
date. Furthermore, arrangements had been completed for the trans- 
fer to Great Britain, under lease-lend operations, of large quantities 
of the 1939 flue-cured tobacco. 


DarK TOBACCOS 


The Commodity Credit Corporation continued to operate programs 
on dark fire-cured and dark air-cured tobaccos in the States of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Virginia during the 1940-41 season. These 
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programs have involved loans to cooperative marketing associations 
for several years; in the 1939 and 1940 seasons, also loans to, and 
purchases by, export tobacco companies. The programs for the 1939 
and 1940 crops were directed particularly toward replacing export 
outlets lost because of the war. 

_ Four marketing cooperatives and 12 dealers buying for export par- 
ticipated in the 1940 program for dark fire-cured types 21, 22, 28, 
24 and dark air-cured types 35 and 36 tobacco. By June 30, advances 
had been made on a total of 38 million pounds (dry weight), almost 
one-third af the 1940 production of these types. Cooperative market- 
ing associations handled 26 million pounds, over two-thirds of the 
total dark tobacco withheld from markets. 


BurRLEY ToBACcCco 


The loan on the 1940 crop was the first ever made by the Cor- 
poration on burley tobacco. Small crops in 1935 and 1936 caused 
high prices, particularly for the 1936 crop, which led to large crops 
and to the accumulation of a surplus stock in the next 3 years. 
Early indications were that the reduced acreage in 1940 would result 
in a small crop, and the markets opened at higher prices than in 
1939. However, as favorable weather brought unusually high yields, 
particularly of certain grades, prices declined late in the marketing 
season, and there was need for financing to withhold excess supplies. 
Under the loan program initiated early in January 1941, the Burley 
Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association secured loans on over 23 
million pounds of tobacco, 6 percent of the total crop. These loans 
do not mature until October 1, 1948. This will permit the associa- 
tion to liquidate its stocks while supplies are restricted by marketing 
quota, approved by producers for the years 1941 to 1943, inclusive. 


PEANUTS 


The Commodity Credit Corporation again during the 1940-41 
fiscal year aided in financing peanut diversion programs operated by 
the Surplus Marketing Administration. By means of these programs 
peanuts not sold through commercial channels are crushed for oil, 
and diversion payments thereon are made by the Surplus Marketing 
Administration. Through Commodity Credit Corporation. loans, 
producers’ cooperative associations make full payment to growers at 
the time of marketing, then hold stocks, repaying the loans when pea- 
nuts are sold to the regular trade or to crushing mills for diversion. 
Advances were made by the Corporation on 30,000 tons from the 
1940 crop. 
PRUNES 


Although the United States production of prunes in 1940 was some- 
what less than average production in recent years, a serious surplus 
was created in the fall of 1940 because of the closing of export mar- 
kets and the large carry-over from the 1939 crop. From 1934 to 
1938 United States prune exports averaged about 40 percent of pro- 
duction, but during the 1939-40 marketing year exports fell to only 
25 percent of production. During 1940-41 exports fell still lower. 
To meet this situation the Commodity Credit Corporation announced 
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a loan, September 7, 1940, available to producers of 1940 crop natural 
condition dried prunes produced in California, where 90 percent of 
United States total prune production is concentrated. The Cor- 
poration had previously made prune loans on the 1937 and 1988 crops. 
Most of the stocks pledged under those loan programs were sold to 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation for relief distribution. 

The 1940 prune loan was coordinated with purchases of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation and a marketing program under 
the Prorate Act of the State of California. Under the prorate pro- 
gram, all substandard prunes were to be diverted into byproduct 
channels. Growers could dispose of 40 percent of their standard 
quality prunes through regular commercial outlets. The remaining 
60 percent was segregated into two pools set up under the California 
Agricultural Prorate Act. Of the standard quality prunes, 22 per- 
cent were placed in a surplus pool from which sales could be made 
only for relief distribution and other noncompetitive uses; 38 per- 
cent in a stabilization pool from which sales could be made without 
restriction at prices high enough to repay Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loan and carrying charges. 

The loan rate on stabilization-pool prunes was 21% and 214 cents 

per pound basis, on three district, and outside prunes, respectively ; the 
loan rate on the surplus pool was approximately half of that for the 
three district stabilization pool. 
- The Corporation made loans on 58,000 tons of stabilization-pool 
and 32,000 tons of surplus-pool prunes. While the records still show 
86,000 tons of prunes remaining under loan on June 30, 1941, dis- 
posal of all of the prunes had been arranged for through sales of 
19,000 tons of stabilization pool prunes to packers and the remaining 
prunes either to the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation or to 
the Surplus Marketing Administration. 


RAISINS 


While the size of the 1940 raisin crop was below the average of 
the preceding 5 years, the closing of European outlets as a result of 
the war presented the prospect of surpluses far too large to be 
absorbed by domestic consumption. From 1934 to 1938, the United 
States had exported approximately 30 percent of its raisin produc- 
tion, and some substitutes for the loss of most of this market was ur- 
gently needed for the 1940-41 season. To help growers in meeting 
this situation, loans on 1940 crop raisins were provided by the 
Corporation. 

The 1940 raisin loan, like the prune loan program, was coordinated 
with a purchase by the Surplus Marketing Administration and a mar- 
keting program under the Prorate Act of the State of California. 
Under the prorate marketing program, growers were required to 
divert their substandard raisins to byproduct uses, and were free te 
dispose of only 30 percent of their standard quality raisins through 
the regular commercial channels. The remaining 70 percent of. 
standard quality production was divided into two pools; 50 percent 
of the standard quality raisins went into a stabilization pool and 20 
percent into a surplus pool. Stocks in the stabilization pool were 
available for sale in normal commercial channels at prices high 
enough to repay the loan and the carrying charges on the raisins sold. 
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Stocks in the surplus pool could be sold at prices sufficient to cover 
the loan and carrying charges but only for use in such outlets as relief 
distribution. 

Loans were made on stabilization pool raisins at the rate of $55 
per ton for Muscat and ‘Thompson seedless varieties, and $50 per 
ton for the Sultana variety. The loan rate on surplus-pool raisins 
was one-half of that for the same variety in the stabilization pool. 
Commodity Credit Corporation loaned about 5 million dollars on 
109,000 tons of 1940 crop raisins, 77,000 tons in the stabilization pool, 
and 382,000 tons in the surplus pool. When the demand for raisins 
improved, surplus-pool raisins were transferred to the stabilization 
pool so they could be sold without restriction as to use. While the 
‘records of the Corporation showed substantial quantities of raisins 
under loan on June 30, 1941, arrangements had been completed for 
the disposal of all loan stocks. The loans are being liquidated 
through sales of 33,000 tons to the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation for export to Great Britain under the lease-lend pro- 
gram, and through sales of 76,000 tons to packers. 


TURPENTINE AND ROSIN 


The Commodity Credit Corporation, during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1941, again made loans available to the American Turpentine 
Farmers Association Cooperative on the security of gum turpentine 
and rosin, and crude gum (oleoresin). These loans supplement the 
conservation program administered by the Forest Service with funds 
supplied by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. As the 
European War has brought a sharp curtailment in the export market, 
which.in recent years absorbed half of the United States eum rosin 
and more than 40 percent of turpentine production, the naval stores 
industry has restricted production under the conservation program. 
Output in the 1940-41 season was cut further by drought to about 
two-thirds of the average of the years 1934 to 19388. 

As a result of the cut in production and some expansion in domestic 
sales, market prices of turpentine increased sharply in the fall of 1940, 
and there were further price advances in the spring of 1941. Liqui- 
dation of substantial quantities of turpentine under loan was made on 
both of these price movements. Since market prices during most of 
the 1940-41 production season (April through March) were above loan 
rates, only one-sixth of the turpentine production was pledged for 
loans as compared with over a third of the 1939-40 crop. 

Liquidation of turpentine loan stocks during the fiscal year offset 
the new loans, and sharp reductions in the pledged stocks of turpen- 
tine were being made as the fiscal year ended. While the loan rate on 
1941 turpentine was raised 7 cents to 30 cents per bulk gallon, market 
prices since April 1, the beginning of the new season, have been far 
above loan levels and no 1941 turpentine has been pledged. Liquida- 
tion of pledged turpentine and rosin is accomplished through a special 
distribution agreement with dealers whereby dealers fill specified per- 
centages of their sales by the withdrawal of turpentine and rosin at 
prevailing market prices from the loan stocks of the cooperative. 

For rosin, the drastic losses of export sales have offset the reduction 
in output, and there has been a marked increase in the carry-over. 
On March 31, 1941 the carry-over of rosin equalled about 2 years’ 
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domestic consumption. Loan stocks increased by 100,000 barrels dur- 
ing the fiscal year as new loans exceeded the quantities liquidated. 
Rosin loans made during the year ended June 30, 1941 included rosin 
of the 1940 and 1941 crops as the fiscal period overlaps 2 producing 
seasons. A total of 557,000 barrels or almost half of the 1940 rosin 
production was pledged for loans, mostly within the 1941 fiscal period. 
By June 30, 1941, about 53,000 barrels of 1941 rosin had been pledged 
for loans, and total rosin under loan was 1,200,000 barrels. About a | 
third of the 1938 rosin originally pledged remained on hand together 
with two-thirds of 1939 loan and almost three-fourths of the 1940 
loans. Liquidation of rosin loans have been made at considerable 
cost to the Commodity Credit Corporation since 1937, as market prices 
have been substantially below redemption values. Deterioration of 
the wooden cooperage used for the 1938 crop has been a further factor 
in the heavy losses on sales of 1938 rosin. This situation has been 
remedied for the current program, as all rosin is now stored in steel 
barrels. 
The 1941 naval stores program provided for loan rates on rosin 10 
percent lower than those on the 1940 crop. The loan rate on turpen- 
tine was increased 7 cents to 30 cents per bulk gallon. The composite, 
or per unit, loan rate on the 1941 crop is about the same as on the 1940 
production. Loans on crude gum, first made on the 1940 crop, are also 
available under the 1941 program. 


BUTTER AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


During 1940-41 the Corporation again made loans available to the 
dairy industry to stabilize butter prices in the period of heavy produc- 
tion. Loans on butter in 1940 were negligible (only 66,000 pounds) 
as prices during the marketing season were almost continuously above 
the joan rates. As in previous years, the loans were made to the Dairy 
Products Marketing Association, a central organization of producers’ 
cooperatives. 

A program for price stabilization activities for butter and other 
dairy products for the 1941-42 season was put into operation before 
the fiscal year ended. The Dairy Products Marketing Association was 
allocated a revolving fund of 10 million dollars for purchases of dairy 
products in a manner similar to that under which the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation operates in purchasing other foodstuffs. 
The United Kingdom normally has imported most of its dairy products 
and now, due to war conditions, milk and its products are among the 
foods most urgently needed by the British people. Cheese and dried 
and evaporated milk have been the principal dairy products purchased 
thus far. In addition to supplying export needs, this program, by 
preventing seasonal price declines, is encouraging the full utilization 
of milk supplies in the months of peak output. 


SEED-PURCHASE PROGRAMS 


In its efforts to encourage soil-building practices in the South, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration has distributed seeds of cer- 
tain winter cover crops to cooperators in lieu of conservation payments. 
Supplies of some seeds have not been large enough to permit much 
expansion in acreage planted to cover crops, and with production 
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abroad uncertain and shipments restricted, it has been necessary to 
increase domestic seed production. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has aided in assuring adequate seed supplies by offering producing 
farmers guaranteed prices in advance of the planting season. A pur- 
chase program, initiated for the 1940 crop of Austrian peas and hairy 
vetch, was renewed for the 1941 season. These purchases from seed 
producers in the Pacific Northwest have made available considerable 
supplies. ‘The program has been expanded to include crimson clover, 
grown principally in Tennessee, and ryegrass seed, produced mainly in 
Oregon. These winter cover-crop seeds are repurchased by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration without loss to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

As a defense measure, a small purchase program on castor-bean seed 
was announced on June 10, 1941. The program is designed to make 
castor-bean seed available for a possible expansion of production in 
this country. Since imports of tung oil have been increasingly difficult 
to obtain, dehydrated castor oil has been successfully substituted in 
marine paints. Ordinarily the United States crushes large quantities 
of castor-beans imported from Brazil and India, but in the event of 
shipping restrictions it may be necessary to encourage domestic pro- 
duction. The Commodity Credit Corporation has guaranteed coop- 
erating farmers a 314 cents per pound return on cleaned seed, which 
will be available for large-scale planting in 1942 if required. Should 
no need arise, the seed will be sold for crushing. 


OTHER FOODSTUFFS 


Activities of the Department of Agriculture in the national defense 
program were greatly enlarged by initiation in March 1941 of exten- 
sive purchases of foodstuffs. Such foodstuffs, acquired by the Sur- 
_plus Marketing Administration with funds supplied by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, are available for purchase and export 
under the lease-lend program, ‘for resale in the domestic market or 
for sale to the Surplus Marketing Administration for relief distribu- 
tion. By means of this program, purchases can be planned and 
carried out so that they will be of maximum benefit to farmers. The 
purchases can also be made in light of the necessary period for 
processing, the location of surplus stocks, and the seasonal peaks of 
production and marketing. 

Purchases were made in greater volume in May, and in June were 
rapidly increased; by the end of the fiscal year about 27 million dollars 
had been expended by the Corporation. The principal commodities 
purchased and prepared for overseas shipment include cheese, dry 
edible beans, evaporated and dried milk, eggs, lard, pork and pork prod- 
ucts, raisins, canned grapefruit and juice, canned tomatoes, cornstarch, 
and wheat flour. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


The chief assets of Commodity Credit Corporation are “commodity 
loans” and “commodities owned.” The former are shown in the bal- 
ance sheet at face value plus charges paid. The latter are listed at 
figures which include the face of the loan plus carrying charges to 
the date of the balance sheet. 
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The item, “steel grain bins,” is the unamortized cost of bins erected 
as part of the Ever-Normal Granary program. 

All of the note issues are guaranteed by the United States Govern- 
ment, both as to principal and interest. i 

“Carrying charges payable” consists chiefly of warehouse charges 
and insurance premiums. The bulk of the item is warehouse charges 
which accrue from day to day and are paid usually at the end of the 
crop year. 

“Miscellaneous liabilities” consists of unallocated collections on pro- 
ducers’ loans held by the Corporation and by lending agencies. 

Under the terms of the lending agreements the Corporation is obli- 
gated to take over producers’ notes at the option of lending 
agencies. As at June 30, 1941, this contingent lability amounted to 
$121,980,145.80. On the balance sheet this obligation to purchase 
notes is shown parenthetically only. | 

Under the act of March 8, 1938, the Congress has provided for re- 
adjusting the net worth of Commodity Credit Corporation to the 
amount of its $100,000,000 capital once each year. ‘This is done by 
requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to appraise the assets and lia- 
bilities of the Corporation as of March 31 each year and providing (1) 
that any deficiency of the Corporation’s net worth under its capital of 
$100,000,000 be restored through an appropriation, and (2) that any 
excess of the Corporation’s net worth over its $100,000,000 capital be 
paid into the general fund of the United States Treasury. For the 
purpose of determining net worth this law requires that the commodi- 
ties, owned and held as security for loans, be appraised at the market 
prices prevailing on March 31 each year. The excesses and deficiencies 
thus defined by law are shown in the accompanying statements as 
statutory gain and statutory loss, respectively. The appropriations 
(table 2) to cover such losses were made by the Congress pursuant 
to the act of March 8, 1938. 

Expenses of carrying out the loan programs over approximately an 
8-year period have exceeded revenues by $8,857,440.29. Actually 
realized losses on commodities have totaled $60,501,037.53. 


TABLE 1.—Commodity Credit Corporation, balance sheet, June 30, 1941 
ASSETS 


: $71, 342, 493. 97 
Loans and other receivables: 


oans'to Secretary ofA criculiures. & 282). 5 eae ee $15, 000, 000. 00 


Commodity loans held by Commodity Credit Corporation__ 
Interest receivable on commodity loans held by Commodity 
Oredit.C OrporailOn aes tee ee ene Se ean ee 
Carrying charges receivable on commodity loans held by 
Commodity (‘Credit Corporation eo ss225 5222p eee 
Miscellaneous recelvablés-22- 2-2 senna 


Commodities owned: 
Cottonr6,126:482'Daleseense tenes see ae ee 2) iene ee 
‘W heat2169:159:316 bushels ses se eee... eee 
Corn, 2017857,736, bushels=.—. 2 eee ee CS eae 
Tobacco, 285,759,014 pounds. 2 2 eset A Lee eee 
Rubber;:01; 556 tOns eye eee ee eee. eee ee 
Miscellaneous commoditiess: 259) tease e. - | _Bee eae 
RYy6,478;684 Dushelst< Sete 2 ake Wie 2 eee 


Steel grain bins 


244, 210, 303. 41 
7, 441, 298. 83 


3, 022, 498. 10 
1, 107, 518.01 


359, 026, 886. 05 
148, 918, 351. 54 
145, 843, 177. 69 
68, 954, 701. 75 
31, 771, 229. 02 
26, 745, 718. 74 
43, 346. 25 


Furnituresandvixturesi= 22. Bee 2s ee ee) ee eee | eee eee 


270, 781, 618.35 


781, 808, 411.04 
4, 875, 103. 35 
148, 015. 57 


1, 128, 450, 642. 28 
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TABLE 1.—Commodity Credit Corporation, balance sheet, June 30, 1941—Continued 








LIABILITIES 
Notes payable: 
SOREN ee is ol i a a ae eee on $202, 553, 000. 00 
Series Pee es eee ee 204, 241, 000. 00 
Lychee riot nee aoe” pM 289, 458, 000. 00 
Interim abressury notes... 2s ea.) 140, 000, 000. 00 
ee $836, 252, 000. 00 
Ol lO) A a es >t Ais Saat gh 1, 299, 733. 81 
Seiriuee cuacees PAVabIG = <-> eee eee ee 31, 388, 869. 08 
IWEISCCMBUCOLS a DINtIOCSs st. OC ureiees een OS | eo ee 58, 239, 925, 44 
Contingent liabilities ($121,980,145.80)! 
PROLE MIG DIITIGSEe sat) > eee eee oe | eee a in 927, 180, 528. 33 
j NET WORTH 
Capital stock_______- ete Menem oe a a ea + - 2, $100, 000, 000. 00 
Unabsorbed appropriations to cover statutory losses (table 2)___-- 101, 270, 113. 95 $201, 270, 113. 95 
ICC Sie) | reer meres ween etre COS 2 oh ee ee ere ee eee 1, 128, 450, 642, 28 


1 The Corporation has guaranteed to take over commodity loans held by private lending agencies at the 
latters’ option. Thesum involved consists of the face of the loans plus interest and carrying charges (chiefly 
storage charges) to the date of the balance sheet. 


TABLE 2.— Commodity Credit Corporation, analysis of wnabsorbed appropriations 
to cover statutory losses June 30, 1941 


Appropriations: 
1938 appropriation to cover statutory loss____._________--_--- $94, 285, 404. 73 
1939 appropriation to cover statutory loss____._.....-.------- 119, 599, 918. 05 
Toralanppropriations) to covenstatutory lOSses---=/.eeeeeee sees eee eee $213, 885, 322. 78 
Deductions: 
1940 payment of statutory gain to the United States Treasury- 43, 756, 731. 01 
Excess of expenses and realized losses over income. ---------- 68, 858, 477. 82 
ee 112, 615, 208. 83 
Balance: Unabsorbed appropriations to cover statutory losses_-_--_|-------------------- 101, 270, 113. 95 


* 


TABLE 3.—Commodity Credit Corporation, operating statement, Oct. 17, 1933 to 
June 30, 1941 





Income: 
PriLerest Cormega een. oss ON eee ee ee ct ee $28, 933, 656. 40 
MASColAnecaus IncOMmoeee. cee ae eh ane a eons 208, 535. 46 
—-—_—— $29, 142, 191. 86 
Expense: 
HATEETES ORD CHSClEe = eae. Sek eae ee eee 26, 863, 997. 14 
OMECLAM SOX DCDSCL ema a ae ae eens SCS eee 10, 635, 635. 01 37, 499, 632. 15 
Excess of operating expenses over operating income_-_.-.---------|-------------------- 8, 357, 440. 29 
Realized losses on commodities: 
MORE RGIS aie a ea ee ea i SPC 27, 401, 798. 00 
(Casta) =. beet Sa A aie a ec Ag Mead 20, 078, 488. 38 
Witc teen nee eee ety oe eee Tee 6, 199, 459. 49 
(NMirpentanerandirosinas se ssese tees) = Wo 2 Le ee 4, 435, 579. 21 
TE GODACCO Snare ght eel eee eee 2, 107, 589. 20 
BELO DS ee ee a da oh eee 162, 035. 56 
cISinS eae eet a renee eee 111, 336. 94 
[P(e ey a i a i i, EI 4, 574. 99 
NY COON hac, Al es) ate al ae a ee = re 175. 76 60, 501, 037. 53 





TT COLIC Bene een ne Oe ae a om See eee renee se eaa anos en 68, 858, 477. 82 
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TABLE 4.—Commodity Credit Corporation loans and purchase programs from 
date of organization through June 30, 1941, and loans outstanding and com- 


modities owned June 30, 


Commodity 


Cotton: 

1033. IO ANS 9 ates eee 
LOSS OATS ee eee ae ene 
1933-34 pool loans §__________ 
1935 loans toe eee ae 
1937 loansses 2a eee 
TOSS LOSS ee oe ee se eee 
1939 loss Sel se Se ee ee 
1940 JosnsS 2223. 2. eae Ee 


Corn: 

1933 loans. 22 2 <b eae eee eee 
1934 loans... Seer ee 
LOSHAGATIS: wees o08r ee a a 
1936 loans 
193% loans 5. Soe ee Beas ae 
1988 loanse.).. 2) 26 2 ee 
1o3Sio0ans-_ ee ee 
Resealed 1938-39 loans_______ 
940, Gams soz Ue eee ee 


Wheat: 


LOSSiloans: aes: oa Ree 
1939) loans: 2522.5. = 5298 2) ee 
1940 [Oats sas Sie eee ed 
1941 loans 


1931-35 dark tobacco loans__- 
1937 dark tobacco loans_-_-_-_- 
1939 Wisconsin loans_._______ 
1939 flue-cured purchases. -_-- 
1939 dark-tobacco purchases_ 
1939 dark-tobacco loans 
1940 burley-tobacco loans- --- 
1940 dark-tobaeco loans_-____- 
1940 flue-cured loans-_--_--___-- 
1940 flue-cured purchases_ ___ 
1940 dark-tobacco purchases_ 


Austrian peas and hairy vetch: 
1940 purchase program_.____-_-_. 


Barley: 1940 loans 


1941 


[Thousands 000 omitted] 


Total loans and 
purchases ! 





























Loans outstanding June 30, 1941 


Book value 2 














Commodities 
owned by 
Commodity 
Credit Corpora- 
tion June 30, 

































































1941 4 

Quanti- seis 
ties F Held Held feral 

ledged ace by e era 

re pur- amount | qom- ey pledged Q ake 

F anks to secure uan- 00 
chased ne and | 1 °t@l |"loans3 | tities | value 5 
lending 
COrpo- | avencies 
ration |“? 

Bales | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars| Bales Bales | Dollars 
1926), - QO AOR eee 722 2) ee) Oe ae | ae | ee ae ee oe 
AS632|' 280; Gade 9 eee soe eee eee | A Ae 1, 348} 106, 805 

oe ie 5 FUT AIG ete ee ol a oe eee || eee gees Eee ae eee ee 
115 Bi MAN he a |e ee =| es | eres eran | ume een aoe eer 
OAOSL |. Q4ASea ees. a2! Sie eee ee eee 4,778] 252, 222 
4482) - 205.329), 40,350)... 24, (8oien60, 138) seis 3072s 5 | oe eee ees 

30 1, 824 421s 5. wee 421 (9) S254 a ee 

3, 180) :153, 140} 29,055) 18,498) 42, 558 O74) cee poe eames 

19, 946 |1, 042, 403} 69, 826) 38, 286) 108,112) 7 2, 190 6, 126) 359, 027 

Bushels Bushels | Bushels 

QGT 5 COS vn 1 2020 Geese cs tld aS PO a SEER A a | ne 
20, 075 11304) eee pe eb | Se |e Ie on ts rire I ao a 
30, 966 13; ,984[_ eee eee Sees SOR Bao GE OUT! alae ep Sire 

158 87 |Sssesosaeebe ou | eel S| Sec ae 

47,117) 22, 871 Sites 3 a DPA SRN eens 

229, 839) 130, 882 SoU ee Swe 335 491 

301, 837| 171,818 110 6 116 218] f° 201, 858) 145, 843 

Pee A I2GA7 0422 tee |) 1L2657D4) 1988240 peaeeeeeeee eee = 

102,449} 62,425 SL7| > Bz 69/2058; 18610) Ob p4QOiowe ere se See 

1,000,199] 533, 266] 128,019; 57,375; 185, 394) 289, 463 | 201, 858) 145, 843 

Bushels Bushels Bushels 
SoU 746 |Se49, ZUMA eR Te: ee SS ee ee SLI Ad Ae geen | Oe ue Y 

167,694) Sall'7, SO8|ei eo Opsieet. oe 5, 038 6, 934 343 53 

278,314} 200,818! 4,355) 17,003} 21,358) 31,297] 168, 816] 148, 388 

hyp 7 174 51 123 174 AY PR Re i 

531, 930} 367,565) 9,444) 17,126) 26,570} 38,408] 169, 159] 148, 918 

Pounds | Pounds Pounds 

10 69, 755 8, GBb\e fe Sos ae al Ss ee ee ee 

10 5, 627 12 (Le oem CE a a SU SRS EMR a SEL Shel eon, eae 
11 708 te eee ee soa poeta 2 = 2 ele Mere eck a eee os 

UME AES POC fo MR 20 NR eg |e pemien | eS pete y 11 151, 872] 32, 608 

102,578 2 ae pe ae ie ember ceeeny | Sy a 10 2, 530 507 

10 4, 833 471 AGU a ae AGS EGA (23 es aeeereeet ae 2) pa ae. 

10 23, 378 3, 785| 4, 256 mee 2 WEY lm 7 2 148) (ea pin ale aS See 

10 37, 604 3, 199 Be OOd Ss Se ae. 3 O04 Sih O20 2 aeeeee = alae kee 

10 32, 236 (say: Gloom (GWNIR il 23 aan SSRIS SrA Pew 3G} a at PAS) 

10/1 491005 ee 32,170 eee ee see oe RO 10 148, 437] 35, 735 
10 546 00 Maa sects | Hae gama be Se die M2) p, 8 l Saapad 10 §46 105 

DOO, 138" 89; S051 145726) 22 = 14,726} 96,890) 303,385) 68, 955 

Pounds “Pounds Pounds 
45, 411 T Goblet == RRS sep S31 ay Ae Srl ah conned hele ia) 

“Bushels “Bushels Bushels 
7, 381 2, 350 67 902 969 SE O27 sae aes ee 
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“Taste 4.—Commodity Credit Corporation loans and purchase programs from 
date of organization through June 30, 1941, and loans outstanding and com- 
modities owned June 30, 1941—Continued 





Commodity 


Butter: 


1 OSSHIORNS ee ee Ree oe eee 
TOS ORO aN Semen se eee ees Ty by 
TOAOHOaTSees ee 


DAteswOsmioatises....- 2. 0... 


Figs: 


1937 loaTis ssaes ee 


hOSSt Cash: 2 Wee 
POSOMOATIG=eae meee ee 


‘Grain sorghums: 1940 loans 


‘Hops: 1938 loans 


Peanuts: 


WOSMOATIS ee eee twats 
Os smleans. Mews) tele 
TOSOmOatse me were Se ee 


Ga esIS ee: eee ees Lc Wee 


Pecans: 1988 toansn = =. 


‘Prunes: 


TOSTMOANSe one reece ton ey 
PGSSMORI Sy ee eee aie NS 


O4ON OanSe as at ee! 


Raisins: 


OS loan See) a ee 
ROSSM Qaises oor 2 ae eh NR 
TO4UMG anise 2 22) R Be) eee 


Rye: 


MOSO IOAN SS = es ees ee es 
1940 loanse cae eeee eek. ee 


“Wool and mohair: 
NOB SHOAT Gees ee ee | ee 
TOSS OaNS22ee eee = Se Se 











[Thousands 000 omitted] 


Total loans and 
purchases ! 


Quanti- 
ties 
pledged 
or pur- 
chased 





Pounds | Dollars 


114, 264 
12, 836 
66 


127, 166 


Pounds 
1, 533 



































Tons 
4,2 
7.4 
(0) 


14.6 

















Bushels 
65 


Pounds 
7, 077 





Tons 
86. 3 
121.4 
Sed 
29. 4 


250. 2 


Pounds 
3, 705 


Tons 
56. 1 
22.8 
89. 4 


168. 3 


























Tons 
22.6 
105. 5 
109. 2 


237.3 
Bushels 

1, 500 

4, 236 


5, 736 














Pounds 
83, 088 
10, 890 





93, 978 


























Loans outstanding June 30, 1941 perme eso 
Commodity 
Credit Corpora- 
tion June 30 
Book value 2? teats 
—= Sabine ects 
colla- 
ie Held teral 
Geum bee pledged | - nye 
aa ank r to s re uan- 00 
modity are Potal aces eee value 5 
Gone lending 
ration |2encies 
Dollars | Dollars | Dollars| Pounds | Pounds | Dollars 
i ay | Pounds: Pounds he 
= Tons Tons 
Bushels |Bushels 
1 ilp2 3 AS) |e Lhe ee ee 
ou Pounds | Pounds 
S975 See ete 823 807 [hl ee eee Gabel ae eee oe 
Tons Tons + 
ee Cy ee ae Oe Sap is GP ae FEB Oa ST 
ae 14 |e 347 OMS ce es eae Ce ee 
Pounds | Pounds 
oT a eee a aire ilk oar hd oe eile UES Lod oe cs 
Tons Tons 
Os | NE Te a Pe BOON ae ACK SS 
STAG Bee Oe) 6,145 86-2 )ee Li gia: aes 
Tons Tons 
TNE ASSO is wmeeietinee 187090) eee Gulden The tie tied 
AUHES. 22S 415 12 BSl Oleee see eee ee oe 
4p Soe ae 645 B8r bh Chie aes 
Bushels | Bushels 
GSisee 22 ts 168 375 79 43 
116 15335 1, 451 5, SHSieeee ses eer eee 
284 1, 335 1, 619 4, 233 79 43 
Pounds | Pounds 
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TABLE 4.—Commodity Credit Corporation loans and purchase programs fron 
date of organization through June 30, 1941, and loans outstanding and com- 
modities owned June 30, 1941—Continued 


[Thousands 000 omitted] 


Total loans and | Loans outstanding June 30, 1941 Commodities 


























purchases 1 owned by 
Commodity 
Credit Corpora- 
Book value 2 tion J oe 30, 
1 1941 
Commodity Quanti- ead dee 
ties e 
Face Held teral 
pledged amount by by pledged 
OF PE Com- | banks | Total to 
chased modity Quan- | Book 
Credit | ,,20¢ secure | tities | value § 
Borne: lending loans 3 
PO |agencies 
ration 
Naval stores: Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars Doilars 
1934-35 Turpentine, gallons__ 8, 049 3) (30 | oe a eee | See ee ee ee | Se ee | ee ee 
1934-35 Rosin, barrels____-.__ 370 eS) } 8) (eR (i Se np re I | ete | rs ee 
1938 Turpentine, gallons_____ 9, 742 1, O10 Ses see | Sees se |. SE ee een ee ere |e 
1938) Rosin, barrels____ 2-2 __ 2 937 QU 859 ieee. 07) eee 4, 071 O00 Sone e ne a eee 
1939 Turpentine, gallons-_-_-___ 6, 154 1, 213 G2) eee eae 62 S48) Sessa cea |ee eee 
1939 Rosin, barrels_____._.__- 668 7, G03 |e AnO4 7 eee ee 4, 947 AN O See See eee ee 
1940 Turpentine, gallons_____ 2, 940 628 (HP eke es 612 ZOU ee ereee| seen 
1940 Rosin, barrels___.._..__- 527 6, 046/82 4.615 )22_ 22 ee 4, 615 pote 6) eSbaes A pat aes 
1941 Rosin, barrels__.___-.___ 53 556 ODL eee 557 08 |2 20 oe ea Soe ae 
Total: 
‘hurpentiness.ssseeee es 26,885) 7,486 C74 eee 674 3) OSI | eee 
TV OSIMe ae canes eee = 2,000) | 27, OLS 4 190) See eee 14, 190 1; 214 eee. sal eee 
Miscellaneous commodities 14____|_________ 26, TAG ee es | 2 ee: | ane eee 26, 746 
Grand. totale ee tes. oe tee ee ote eeemeer? D183, 20m 244212 malo OSG ns DOs 48) eee eee eee £749, 532° 

















1 Renewals and extensions of loans previously made are excluded. Loans and purchases include:(1) 
loans made directly by the Commodity Credit Corporation, (2) guaranteed loans made by banks and other 
lending agencies, and (3) amounts advanced to purchase commodities for the account of the Corporation. 
These are face amounts only; storage advances are excluded. 

2 Book .values of outstanding loans held by banks and other lending agencies are face amounts only. 
ome held by the Corporation include face amounts and all charges paid. Unpaid accrued charges are 
excluded. 

3 Includes collateral for loans held by the Corporation and by banks and other lending agencies. 

4 In addition to the commodities listed in this table the Commodity Credit Corporation on June 30, 1941, 
owned 91,556 long tons of rubber with a book value of $31,771,229.02 delivered to the Corporation in accord- 
ance with the terms of the cotton-rubber barter deal with the United Kingdom. 

5 Book value of commodities owned includes unpaid aecrued charges. 

6 Loans to the Cotton Producers’ Pool were second-lien advances on cotton inthe pool. The1933 advance 
was $20 per 500-pound bale and the 1934 advance was an additional $10 on cotton remaining in the pool. 
The number of bales involved is excluded from the quantities placed under loan. 

7 The heavy repayments of cotton loans during the last months of the fiscal year resulted in delays in 
completing the accounting for loan cotton redeemed. The pledged cotton released on receipt of payment 
but not fully recorded was estimated as of June 30 to include 550,000 bales of 1938 cotton, 1,000 bales of 1939 
cotton, and 545,000 bales of 1940 cotton. 

8 In addition to the loans shown for the 1937 program some 6,000,000 bushels of the 1937 crop were placed 
under loan in the fall of 1938 in connection with the resealing program for 1937 corn already under loan. 
Since the amount of these new loans is uncertain, it is excluded. 

9 Includes corn of the 1937, 1938, and 1939 crops. A break-down by years is not available. 

10 Dry weight. 

11 Green weight. : 

12 Collateral overstated; repayments of loans have been received but collateral under trust receipts: had’ 
not been released by June 30. Peeks on 

13 This amount, representing proceeds from sales of surplus raisins, is in litigation. 

14 Foodstuffs purchased for use in lease-lend operations or for domestic distribution. 
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TABLE 5.—Loan and purchase programs by states* for fiscal year 1941 and since 


organization 





State and division 


Massachusetts- --- 
New York 
Pennsylvania-___- 


North At- 
lantic 


Michigan 
Wisconsin= 22 2-- = 


East North 
Central-__- 


North Dakota__-__- 
South Dakota___-_- 
Nebraska 
FEANSAS Sao vee 


West North 
Central-__- 


Delaware_-___----- 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia____- 
North Carolina _- 
South Carolina__-_- 
Georgia 
On Ae ae 


South At- 
lantic 


en GiCk y= eae 
Tennessee_______-- 


East South 
Central-_-_- 


ATKANSAS= eee 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma cen-== 
Texas 


West South 
Central-__-_ 


Montana 
idaho saeememacrte. 
Wyoming 
Colorado 


Mountain_-_- 


distributed according to the location of producers receiving loans. 








For fiscal year ending June 30, 1941 


Cotton 


1,000 
dollars 


10, 194 


6, 089 
7, 600 
97927 
78, 009 


101, 625 

















Corn | Wheat} Other | Total 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 
ee, . a 05\_.o._..| oe 95 
lapped Mir OS 95 
160 3, 228|_..__- _.| 3,388 
BaDiened: SAbe eo‘! 3, 386 
8, 231] 10, 241 19} 18,491 
3 269 2 274 
iW be ee 1 12 
8,957| 16, 572 22) 25, 551 
4,844| 8, 297 890| 14, 031 
35,953) 2, 199 11] 38, 163) 
1, 79010" 6 626). aso . 9, 008) 
52} 44,167| 1,592} 45,811 
2,436) 10, 664 831) 13, 931 
7,972) 12,102 132} 20, 206) 
380) 34,110 216| 34, 706 
53, 427| 118,165) 3, 672) 175, 856 
yee i ae 1 
ieee ADM Ce Is 40 
ae 2 135} 1,897} 2,075 
ied Tai Bie Siena a 
o> (See ee 2, 821 
iA em td bee ee ee 6, 206 
ae Se ee 6,379] 15, 213 
RP eet eee lees So 4 / 
Aaa: 184] 8,276} 26,371 
41 477| 5,086] 5, 604 
aiem 221; 1,448) 2,415 
Oe Eat ese eae 5, 902 
Bites ee ie tea ts 3, 546 
41 698) 6,534) 17, 467 
Fae TOM 1 er 009 
ee Mee eee, 7, 600 
hl 14, 844 12| 24,783 
aes 9 13, 855 4| 91, 868 
«ne 28, 709 16] 130, 350 
HOE EE 19, 362 70| 19,432 
ae A 3, 792 72| 3,864 
Rich ey 509 1 510 
oul ee Daan 17} 2,164 
vanes” B0e | o. eee 555 
eer So ee 3, 325 
is oh 418 4 422 
= Geers. 26, 531 164| 30, 272 











Cumulative from organization to 
June 30, 1941 


Cotton 


1,000 
dollars 


248, 808 


92, 495 
45, 828 
30, 090 
247, 613 


416, 026 















































Corn | Wheat | Other | Total 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 
SSE SIS ss ei, 10, 656) 10, 656: 
Wasa ete 20 4e ae aes 294. 
1 Papaya 105 ot 126. 
eee ee 399, 10,677) 11,076 
25200 4 888122 -s3-22 7, 144 
9,911) 3,660 203| 13, 774 
131,776} 15,063) 32, 156] 178, 995 
42 475 2 519: 

151) 4,235 190} 4,576 
144,136) 28,321} 32,551) 205, 008 
44,247| 21,302) 1,284! 66, 833: 
264, 411 4,174 152} 268, 737 
9,889) 14,719} 1,028) 38, 437 
86| 68,677} 2,010) 70,773 

12, 598} 16, 584 978} 30, 160 
51.091} 19, 788 149} 71,028 
4,566) 54, 255 216| 59, 037 
386, 888] 199,499) 5,817} 605, 005 
Pai eS HU IGe Acs Rees 1 
eee AG AL S355 46 
oe ee 27 3,658) 6, 248 
sgl ieee Y8) vets Balas 39° 
eta a Rata 1, 885} 29, 190 
en YES ORE ey Se 41, 737 
a Sa Se 36, 817| 122, 077 
en a: A Pea ee ee 283 
Pema LS 360} 42, 360) 199, 621 
180} 1,019) 8,496} 9,695 
be ahi 513} 7,425) 58, 542° 
ee See ee es 102, 147 
‘Nope Stes ee eS, hl ee 96, 057 
180 1,532} 15, 921| 266, 441 
ak GS Pe S OWS 2s sit 92,)505~ 
gs a aA? Sepia ante 45, 828 
eed 23, 293 12) 53,395 
Sask see 30,618) 3, 283) 281, 514 
She eee 53, 921 3, 295' 473, 242- 
Sa ee 35, 368 90| 35, 458 
Hp doi Reet 9, 692 Sole Gian 
Lees 849 254) al. 03: 
87 3, 910 317; 4,314 
al 523 452) 6,009 
egal. Aes Ara A, ee 12, 927 
i oa 1, 487 505 1, 942 
87| 51,779 1, 703| 71, 580 


oO’ ss SS ee Oooo ——— 


1 Renewals and extensions of loans previously made are excluded. Loans and purchases include: (1) 
loans made directly by the Commodity Credit Corporation, (2) guaranteed loans made by banks and 
other lending agencies, and (3) amounts advanced to purchase commodities for the account of the Cor- 
poration. These are face amounts only; storage advances are excluded. 


So far as possible loans have been 


Loans made directly to cooperative 


associaticns are distributed according to the location of the association, and not according to the location of 


members benefiting from the loan. 


cotton program are distributed according to the location of the producer receiving the loan. 


Guaranteed loans made by cooperatives to producers in the 1940-41. 
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TABLE 5.—Loan and purchase programs by states* for fiscal year 1941 and since 
organization—Continued 


For fiscal year ending June 30, 1941 See oe ah een ed to 


State and division 


Cotton} Corn | Wheat} Other | Total | Cotton | Corn | Wheat| Other | Total. 




























































































1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000. | 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars| dollars| dollars 
IWiashingtonsesvere |e oe. 0) oT ae 6, 499 16 GEOLS (se eee ae eee 20, 701 16| 20, 717 
Oregon (05) ats eee aero oe 8, 445 1, 676 15 AP AR Rage a 2 Sate ft 10, 877 1, 735) 12,612 
California________- 19.524), Pees os 94) 10,614} 29, 949 Pitch Soa ee 176} 19,044! 51, 803 
‘Pacificues ss OS ZAA eee ee 10, 038] 12,306) 41, 585 B21 0So =e ee 31, 754| 20,795) 85, 132 
1933-34 cotton-pool 
JOBNNG Bi) oo SO a Se ae ee ere Fail nko DL LG ee eee | es ee Oe | ee 51, 416 
Tobaccoprograms2ic o_- 2 sane ee 38, 696 os O0Ols. 1. Sea ee ee 73, 138] 73, 138 
Othernmallocateds|- s+ -ceie seen ee we 3 26, 746] 26, 746 4 105, 907 LO 70s eases 33, 766) 141, 648 
































United States_| 153,140} 62, 425} 200,992) 96, 432] 512, 989,1, 042, 403) 533, 266) 367, 565} 240, 023/2,183,257 








2 Represents tobacco bought for the account of the Commodity Credit Corporation under repurchase 
options granted to export companies plus loans to tobacco exporters. Loans to tobacco cooperatives have 
been distributed by States. ‘ 

3 Represents foodstuffs purchased for use in lease-lend operations or for domestic distribution. 

4 Includes the 1933 cotton loans of $99,498,491.26 for which State data are not available. 





[PUBLIC LAW 147—77th CONGRESS] 
‘[Cuaprer 270—I1sr Session | 


AN ACT 


To extend the life and increase the credit resources of the Commodity Credit: 
Corporation, and for other purposes. 


Be a enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That section 7 of 
the Act approved January 31, 1935 (49 Stat. 4), as amended, is 
hereby amended by deleting from the first sentence thereof the term 
“June 30, 1941” and inserting in lieu thereof the term “June 30, 
1943”. 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of the Act approved March 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 
107), as amended, is hereby amended by deleting from the second 
sentence thereof the term “on the basis of market prices at the time 
of appraisal” and inserting in lieu thereof the term “on the basis 
of the cost, including not more than one year of carrying charges, 
of such assets to the Corporation, or the average market prices of 
such assets for a period of twelve months ending with March 31 of 
each year, whichever is less;”. 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of the Act approved March 8, 1988 (52 Stat. 108), 
as amended, is hereby amended by deleting the term “$1,400,000,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the term “$2,650,000,000”, 

Src. 4. (a) Whenever during the existing emergency the Secretary 
of Agriculture finds it necessary to encourage the expansion of pro- 
duction of any nonbasic agricultural commodity, he shall make 
public announcement thereof and he shall so use the funds made 
available under section 3 of this Act or otherwise made available to 
him for the disposal of agricultural commodities, through a com- 
modity loan, purchase, or other operation, taking into account the 
total funds available for such purpose for all commodities, so as to 
support a price for the producers of any such commodity with respect 


‘ 
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to which such announcement was made of not less than 85 per centum 
of the parity or comparable price therefor. The comparable price 
for any such commodity shall be determined and used by the Secre- 
tary for the purposes of this section if the production or consumption 
of such commodity has so changed in extent or character since the 
base period as to result in a price out of line with parity prices for 
basic commodities. Any such commodity loan, purchase, or other 
operation which is undertaken shall be continued until the Secretary 
has given sufficient public announcement to permit the producers of 
such commodity to make a readjustment in the production of the 
commodity. For the purposes of this section, commodities other 
than cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, and rice shall be deemed to be non- 
basic commodities, 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress that the 
Jending and purchase operations of the Department of Agriculture 
(other than those referred to in subsection (a)) shall be carried out 
so as to bring the price and income of the producers of nonbasic 
commodities not covered by any such public announcement to a fair 
parity relationship with other commodities, to the extent that funds 
for such operations are available after taking into account the opera- 
tions with respect to the basic commodities and the commodities listed 
in any such public announcement and the ability of producers to 
bring supplies into line with demand. 

Approved, July 1, 1941. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1941 





For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. - - - - - Price 10 cents: 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION, 1942 


Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Commopiry Crepir Corporation, 
Washington, D. C., September 30, 1942. 


Hon. Cuaupe R. Wickarp, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Dear Mr. Secrerary: Herewith is transmitted the annual report of 
the President of the Commodity Credit Corporation for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1942. 


Respectfully submitted. 
J. B. Hurson, President. 
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IN A YEAR AT WAR 


T HE PARAMOUNT OBJECTIVE of the Commodity Credit Cor- 

poration during the fiscal year 1942 was to help make possible the 
maximum production and utilization of agricultural commodities 
needed in this time of war for military, lend-lease, and civilian use. 
Commodities accumulated in the Ever-Normal Granary were drawn 
upon for this purpose; a revolving fund for lend-lease and other emer- 
gency purchases of commodities was made available to the Surplus 
Marketing Administration; price supports to farmers in order to get 
increased production of protective foods in the Food for Freedom 
program were implemented by various loan and purchase programs} 
and toward the year’s end a foreign purchase program was being 
organized to obtain foreign agricultural commodities strategically 
needed in the United States and to help protect the economy of South 
American countries against wartime disruption. 

In all of these activities, the Commodity Credit Corporation worked 
in close cooperation with our Nation’s war agencies: The War Pro- 
duction Board, the Office of Price Administration, the Board of 
Economic Warfare, and the Department of State, as well as with the 
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agricultural research, conservation, extension, and marketing agencies 
within the Department of Agriculture. The War Production Board 
delegated to the Corporation broad wartime powers dealing with the 
allocation of vegetable oilseeds and oilseed products, and the Board 
of Economic Warfare designated the Corporation as the official agency 
of the Government to enter into contracts for the production and im- 
portation of foreign agricultural commodities. Within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the activities of the Corporation were integrated 
with those of the Agricultural Conservation and Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, and the Agricultural Marketing Administration—all working 
toward the common objective of making the maximum contribution 
of agriculture toward the wirning of the war. 

In so vast a program of wartime production and acquisition of vital 
agricultural commodities there are, of course, many ramifications. 
These affect every conceivable agricultural and industrial activity in 
the production, processing, marketing, and storing of farm commod- 
ities—from the farms through to the finished products. They involve 
in some cases the Government financing of production of needed com- 
modities, in others the financing of the storage of commodities on the 
farms and at concentration points, in still others the purchase and 
resale of commodities in a program designed to protect prices paid 
to farmers and to preserve the general price ceilings which are a part 
of the Government effort to keep down the cost of living. In all of 
this the guiding principle is to make the fullest use of every legitimate 
agency of production, processing, marketing, and storing, so that all 
these agencies may work together with the Government for maximum 
efficiency in getting the big volume of products needed in the war. 


ISCAL 1942 began with the Commodity Credit Corporation 
engaged principally in the operations of the Ever-Normal Granary; 
in making loans on farm commodities at basic rates provided in Federal 
legislation, and in acquiring surplus commodities under loan to become 
a part of our granary supplies. Before the year’s end the commodities 
which had been accumulated through several years of extraordinary 
crop yields and production were to play a vital part in our Food for 
Freedom program, by making possible needed wartime expansion in 
the production of livestock and poultry products. Large quantities 
of Government-owned corn and wheat were made available also for 
the manufacture of industrial alcohol for use in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder and as a base for solvents. By the end of the year 
several new programs had been formulated, designed to implement 
the price supports to farmers in the Food for Freedom program and 
at the same time to preserve the general wholesale and retail price 
ceilings. ; 

In the winter of 1940-41 Secretary Claude R. Wickard had urged 
the livestock producers to feed hogs to heavier weights for increased 
production of pork and lard to meet the increasing domestic and lend- 
lease requirements; furthermore, he had announced a support price 
of $9 a 100 pounds of hog, at Chicago, for this purpose. Buttressed 
by large Ever-Normal Granary supplies of corn and other feed grains 
a favorable feed-hog price ratio enabled farmers to feed hogs to heavier 
weights and subsequently in the spring of 1941 to produce the largest 
pig crop on record up to that time. The fall pig erop-of 1941 also 
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reached a high record, and the spring crop of 1942 exceeded that of 
1941. Ever-Normal Granary supplies of feed grains were drawn 
upon heavily to make possible these record pig crops for ultimate 
processing into pork and lard for wartime needs. 

While it is true that the carry-over of corn and other feed grains is 
smaller this year than last, the 1942 output of feed grains will be 
larger than ever before, large supplies of feed wheat from Govern- 
ment-owned stocks will be made available at reasonable prices to live- 
stock producers, and the production of high-protein meal, cake, and 
other byproduct feeds in 1942-48 will be the largest on record. So 
large a supply of feed in itself assures continuing large production 
of meats, poultry, eggs, and dairy products. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION in 1941 was the largest on 

record up to that time; but it became apparent in midsummer that 
our farm production requirements through 1942-43 would be greater 
than ever before and that we needed all the protective foods we could 
possibly get for lend-lease and domestic needs. Already the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had begun to acquire large quantities of a num- 
ber of commodities for lend-lease export and other emergency use. 
These included meats, cheese, condensed and evaporated milk, eggs, 
end many other products. Purchases were made by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration through a revolving fund set up by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to make possible the procurement of 
commodities in peak seasonal supply, in advance of actual lend-lease 
requirements. (Disbursements from this fund—termed the General 
Commodities Purchase Program—totaled about 900 million dollars 
during fiscal 1942, the principal part of which was expended for 
agricultural commodities later requisitioned for lend-lease distribu- 
tion. The remaining commodities were made available to the War 
and Navy Departments and the Red Cross or were used for domestic 
relief distribution.) After careful appraisal of the needs for 1942 the 
Department set up production goals and organized an expanded farm 
production program. These goals called for great increases in the 
production of milk, meats, eggs, vegetable oils, and other foods. 
After the events at Pearl Harbor the goals were raised higher, with 


acreage mcreases—as in the case of peanuts and soybeans—ranging 


up to 155 percent above acreages in 1941. 
As a part of this program of increased production, and in order to 


offset. the loss of imports of strategic commodities, the Commodity 


Credit Corporation was authorized by President Roosevelt at the 
request of Secretary Wickard to engage in an Agricultural Supplies 
Purchase and Loan Program to encourage domestic production of 


commodities formerly imported or the production of substitute com- 


modities. This program included (1) the purchase of about 50,000 
pounds of castor-bean seed for distribution to farmers through the 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration for the purpose of encour- 
aging American production of castor-beans; (2) the purchase of pea- 


nut seed from producer cooperatives for distribution to farmers in 


order to expand production; (3) the purchase of an anticipated pro- 
duction of 350,000 bushels of hempseed from producers, for use in an 


expanded production program in 1948; (4) the purchase of sorgo to 


‘be produced in Louisiana in 1942 for ultimate conversion into alcohol; 
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(5) the purchase of 1,000 bales of “special” sea-island cotton from 
Puerto Rican sources; (6) the purchase of about 6,000 tons of fiber- 
flax straw in Oregon and Washington, and a loan for constructing and 
equipping 2 fiber flax processing plants; (7) the purchase of various 
pasture, hay, and seed crops for the purpose of stimulating produc- 
tion of these crops; (8) the purchase of hybrid seed corn for the pur- 
pose of stimulating production by making foundation seed stocks 
available to producers as well as to assure continued adequate carry- 
over of seed stocks; (9) the purchase of cotton, burlap, and jute 
fabrics to be manufactured into bags for agricultural needs; (10) the 
purchase of additional steel or prefabricated wood bins for use in 
connection with the storage of the 1941 wheat and corn crops; (11) 
the utilization of funds to supplement the potato supply maintenance 
program to assure an adequate supply of potatoes and to provide price 
support for the 1942 crop as a means of stabilizing production; (12) 
the use of funds to make available patterns of cotton bagging to be 
used as coverings for cotton bales; (18) the purchase and sale of 
Alaskan spruce logs to aid in supplying the airplane industry with 
needed spruce wood;.(14) the purchase of hempseed harvesters to aid 
in the harvesting of hempseed; (15) the purchase of a stock pile of 
gum rosin and gum turpentine; (16) the purchase of about 5,000 
pounds of pyrethrum seed to supply seed for domestic production ; 
(17) the purchase of about 4,000,000 tags for peanut packaging in 
the Southwest; (18) the purchase of portable grain-loading elevators 
and handling equipment to aid in the storing and handling of grain 
stored by the Commodity Credit Corporation; (19) the purchase of 
Austrian winter peas, hairy vetch, Willamette vetch, common vetch, 
crimson clover, and annual ryegrass seed in order to assure an adequate 
supply of seed for winter cover crops and soil-building. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was authorized to purchase such supplies 
and raw materials with the concurrence of the Office of Agricultural 
Defense Relations, and to utilize the services of the Extension Service, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and other agencies of 
the Department in carrying out the program. 

In the spring of 1942 the Commodity Credit Corporation bought 
about 5,000 bushels of hempseed and. sold this to fiber and seed pro- 
ducers. Agreements were made with hempseed producers as to acre- 
ages to be planted and the prices at which hempseed would be deliv- 
ered to the Commodity Credit Corporation. About 36,000 acres were 
planted for the production of seed in 1942 in a program contemplating 
the planting of some 300,000 acres for the production of hemp fiber 
in 1943. The program included the planting of about 13,000 acres of 
hempseed for the production of fiber in 1942, and the obtaining of 
priorities for the construction of a processing mill at Ripon, Wis. 
This mill is designed to process the fiber from 4,000 acres of hemp. 
Other mills already in existence are adequate to process the crop from 
12,000 acres. 

Similarly, in the spring of 1942 the Commodity Credit Corporation 
bought large quantities of high-yielding varieties of soybeans for sale 
and distribution to farmers in areas where new or increased acreage 
was deemed feasible. This was part of the Department’s program 
designed to increase the production of soybeans for oil in order to help 
offset the reduction of imports resulting from the war and to contribute 
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to increased supplies of vegetable oils for military, lend-lease, and 
civilian use. Arrangements were made also for the sale of peanuts, 
out of Government stocks, in connection with the projected increase in 
acreage of peanuts for oil in 1942, Plans were made as a part of the 
vegetable oils program to provide additional warehousing facilities as 
well as the harvesting and processing equipment needed to handle the 
prospective large crops. 


CoN CIDENT with the development of production goals for 1942, 
Secretary Wickard announced price supports to farmers to assure 
fair prices for the increased production of commodities needed in the 
war. Authority for this action is contained in Public Law 147 ap- 
proved by the President on July 1, 1941, directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to encourage the expansion of production of any nonbasic 
agricultural commodity whenever he should find such action to be 
necessary during the existing emergency. Public Law 147 extended 
the life of the Commodity Credit Corporation as an agency of the 
United States until June 30, 1948, increased the authorized borrowing 
power of the Corporation on the credit of the United States from 1,400 
million dollars to 2,650 million dollars, and empowered the Secretary 
of Agriculture to use these or other funds made available to him for 
the disposal of agricultural commodities— 
through a commodity loan, purchase, or other operation * * * so as to sup- 
port a price for the producers of any Such commodity * * * of not less than 
85 per centum of the parity or comparable price therefor. The comparable price 
for any such commodity shall be determined and used by the Secretary * * * 
if the * * * consumption of such commodity has so changed in extent or 
character since the base period as to result in a price out of line with parity prices 
for basic commodities. * * * commodities other than cotton, corn, wheat, 
tobacco, and rice shall be deemed to be nonbasic commodities. 

Several months after the announcement of farm price supports by 
the Department of Agriculture, the Office of Price Administration 
announced the application of general price ceilings on commodities 
at highest March wholesale and retail prices under authority of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942. It soon became apparent 
that in a number of instances a Government price subsidy would be 
necessary in order to make good the promised price supports to 
farmers and at the same time preserve the price ceilings designed 
to keep down the cost of living. Conferences dealing with this sub- 
ject were held by the officials of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and the Office of Price Administration. The outcome was the au- 
thorization by President Roosevelt of the use of Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds for the purpose of making purchases of agricul- 
tural commodities for resale at a possible loss in instances where price 
ceilings and the price supports necessary to secure needed production 
do not allow sufficient working margins for processors, wholesalers, 
and retailers to do business without a loss. 

Of immediate concern was the situation as to prices of vegetable 
oils. Our farmers had been asked in connection with the Food 
for Freedom program to put in record acreages of soybeans, pea- 
nuts, and flaxseed in order to help offset the loss of imports as 
result of the war and to contribute to the increased supplies of fats 
and oils needed for lend-lease, military, and civilian use. In order 
to encourage increased domestic production of vegetable oils, the 
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Secretary of Agriculture had announced that prices would be sup- 
ported at the following levels: $1.60 a bushel for No. 2 yellow and 
green soybeans of high oil content; $82 per ton for U. S. No. 1 
Spanish-type peanuts; $78 per ton for U. S. No. 1 runner-type pea- 
nuts; $70 per ton for Class A Virginia-type peanuts; and $2.20 per 
bushel for U. S. No. 1 flaxseed. A comparable price for cottonseed 
is about $48 per ton. Farmers put in record acreages of soybeans, 
peanuts, and flaxseed, and the yields of these crops—and of cotton- 
seed—promise to be unusually good. The production of vegetable 
oils from these crops is expected to total more than 4 billion pounds 
in 1942-43. This compares with 2.6 billion pounds in 1941-42. In 
addition, the production of oil meal will total more than 7 million 
tons in 1942-48 for use in increasing the yields of livestock products— 
milk, meats, eggs—needed in the war. Production of oil meal totaled 
only 4.1 million tons in 1941-42. 

Conferences as to price supports and ceiling prices on oil crops 
and oil-crop products were held with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion; studies were made of processor and other costs in the vegetable- 
oil, industries; and conferences were held with representatives of 
farmers’ organizations, with operators of country elevators and gins, 
and with crushers, processors, and refiners of vegetable oils regarding 
the whole situation. On August 15 the acting chairman of the War 
Production Board issued Directive No. 7, delegating to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation wartime authority to direct the use of 
facilities suitable for the storage and processing of soybeans, cotton- 
seed, peanuts, flaxseed, and the products of these oil crops. 

Shortly after the issuance of Directive No. 7, President Roose- 
velt, upon the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Price Administrator, authorized the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to engage in such purchase, resale, and subsidy operations 
as might be necessary to facilitate the orderly movement of oil crops 
into processing, storage, and consumption channels. The objective 
was to facilitate the production of oils and oil products needed in the 
war, to make good to farmers the price supports which had been an- 
nounced as part of the Food for Freedom program, and at the same 
time to preserve the price ceilings set up in the Government’s effort 
to keep down the cost of living. Thereupon, the Corporation offered 
contracts to crushers, processors, and refiners to put the 1942 vegetable 
oils program into effect. In the administration of this program the 
Corporation solicits the cooperation of all established agencies— 
crushers and refiners, country and terminal elevator operators, ware- 
housemen, transportation agencies, and others. The Corporation 
hopes that it will not be necessary to move any products out of regular 
trade channels at any point of crushing and processing, but desires 
instead to deal through the established agencies in the industry. The 
industry has been assured that everything possible will be done to 
keep these products in the regular trade channels, in the belief that 
this will make for efficient and orderly marketing. 


TOWARD the end of the 1942 fiscal year the Commodity Credit 

Corporation became engaged in a number of foreign purchase 
operations designed to relieve the economic distress of countries whose 
export markets had been cut off by the war, as well as to obtain com- 
modities needed by the United States in its war against Axis ag- 
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gression. The foreign purchase operations consist of four major 
activities: 

1. The acquisition and sale of foreign agricultural commodities 
which had been frozen in the United States by the War Production 
Board shortly after our entry into World War II. 

2. The making of agreements with Latin American Governments 
for the purchase of agricultural commodities because of the loss of 
export markets, and of commodities strategically needed by the 
United States. 

3. The making of agreements with individuals in foreign countries 
for the procurement and sale of agricultural commodities needed 
in the war. 

4. The importation of strategic agricultural commodities under 
delegation of power by the Board of Economic Warfare. 

The use of Corporation funds for these operations—termed the 
Foreign Purchase Program—was authorized by President Roose- 
velt in April 1942. Understandings were reached early with the 
Office of Price Administration, designed to prevent the inflating of 
values of imported commodities. This is regarded as a vital part of 
our national program to keep down the cost of living. And as in the 
domestic price support programs in which the Corporation is engaged, 
every effort is made to obtain the cooperation of established trade 
agencies to the end that the orderly flow of commodities be maintained. 


HE Foreign Purchase Program is in part the outcome of 
a consultative meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
21 American republics, held at Rio de Janeiro in January 1942, deal- 
ing with economic and political consequences of the war. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation began almost 1mmeditely to negotiate 
for the purchase of agricultural commodities in Latin American 
countries suffering from the loss of export markets. Agreements to 
cate have included commitments for the purchase of (1) surplus 
stocks of cotton which may accumulate in Haiti, Peru, and Nica- 
ragua as a result of the loss of export markets during World War II; 
(2) castor-beans and babassu kernels from Brazil; (3) rotenone from 
Peru and Brazil; (4) coffee and cocoa from Brazil; and (5) flax fiber 
from Peru. 

Additional stocks of vitally needed vegetable oils are assured the 
United States under the agreements with Brazil, oils which will help 
replace supplies such as tung oil from China and cocoanut oil from 
the Southwest Pacific cut off by the war. The agreements will also 
benefit Brazil by giving new support to her industrial development 
and by helping generally to maintain the stability of her economy. 
Procurement of babassu and castor will be handled through normal 
trade channels. Importers will act as agents for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, purchasing and importing for its account. 

Under terms of the agreement with respect to babassu kernels Brazil 
sets up a restriction limiting to the United States and its nominees 
exports of babassu kernels and oil. During a specified period, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will purchase the entire exportable 
surplus of Brazilian production of babassu kernels and oil at speci- 
fied prices. Similar restriction limiting to the United States and its 
nominees exports of castor-beans and castor oil are set up by Brazil 
under provisions of the castor-bean purchase agreement. The Com- 
medicy Creait Corporation will purchase castor seed or oi] equivalent 
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up to a specified number of long tons, from which will be deducted 
quantities purchased for export to Commodity Credit Corporation 
nominees. 

All lint cotton acquired under purchase agreements with Peru, 
Haiti, and Nicaragua is to be stored in the countries where it 1s pro- 
duced; none of it will be shipped into the United States unless such 
movement is warranted by war emergencies. Commitments to date 
include the purchase of a maximum of 290,000 bales of Peruvian cotton 
annually for the duration of the war, and much smaller quantities of 
cotton produced in Haiti and Nicaragua. Purchase prices for the 
1942 Peruvian cotton average 10.7 cents a pound at ports in Peru; 
the sales price of subsequent crops will be increased if the acreage 
planted to cotton is reduced by shifting to such crops as flax, rice, 
beans, and others in which increased production is desirable. On the 
other hand if cotton acreage is increased the price to be paid for cotton 
will be reduced. Certain price incentives are provided for such a 
shift away from cotton. In addition the United States agrees to take 
large quantities of Peruvian flax for a period of several years, and 
at relatively high prices, so as to facilitate the desired adjustment. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in his authorization of the use of 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds in the acquisition of foreign- 
produced commodities directed that all such projects be developed 
in collaboration with the Board of Economic Warfare. This was fol- 
lowed in May by the issuance of a directive by the Board of Economic 
Warfare designating the Commodity Credit Corporation as the sole 
and exclusive agency for the negotiation and conclusion of the great 
majority of imported-materials contracts for agricultural commodi- 
ties. Nearly 100 agricultural commodities were listed in this direc- 
tive—from alcohol to wool grease. Commodities listed included al- 
falfa seed, babassu nuts, cocoa butter, cod-liver oil, coriander seed, cot- 
tonseed oil, fish livers, garlic, honey, molasses, onions, pyrethrum 
flowers, rubber-seed oil, shark oil, tapioca, vanilla beans, and many 
others. Through September 15 more than 250,000 tons of 20 different 
fats, oils, and oil-bearing materials had been purchased under this 
directive. 7 
On still another front an understanding had been reached in May 
between the United States and the United Kingdom regarding the 
purchase and allocation of fats and oils and oilseeds in overseas terri- 
tories. Government agencies represented in this understanding in- 
cluded for the United States the Department of State, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Board of Economic Warfare, the War Production 
Board, and the Maritime Commission ; and for the United Kingdom the 
British Ministry of Food. It is understood that the United States will 
be the exclusive purchaser of all oilseeds and oils and fats in the North 
and South American Continents, including the Caribbean islands, 
with the exception of animal fats in Argentina and Uruguay. It 
will be the purchaser also of copra in Tahiti and in all Free French 
Pacific islands and all oilseeds and oils and fats in Portuguese Africa, 
Spanish Africa, and Liberia. The United Kingdom will be the ex- 
clusive purchaser of all animal fats in Argentina and Uruguay; all 
oilseeds and oils and fats in British Empire countries (except in the 
Dominion of Canada, in the Caribbean, and in the continent of South 
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America) ; and all oilseeds, oils, and fats of the Belgian Congo and 
Free French Africa. Purchases will be divided between the two 
governments and financial accounting made on a yearly basis. Be- 
sides carrying out the memorandum of understanding, the program 
will permit the purchase of stocks of imported fats and oils held by 
dealers and manufacturers in the United States in excess of the 
maximum quantities permitted by the War Production Board and 
purchases of stocks of imported fats and oils contracted for or owned 
by the Defense Supplies Corporation. 

Illustrative of the effort by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to utilize established trade agencies to facilitate the importation of 
agricultural commodities is the plan announced in early September 
to establish a war-period association of importers to be known as the 
Emergency Group for Foreign Vegetable Oils, Fats, and Oil-Bearing 
Materials, The plan is designed to recruit the experience and facili- 
ties of all private importers in the foreign vegetable-oil trade for Gov- 
ernment aid in importing and handling commodities vitally needed in 
the war effort. At the same time, it will help these importers to con- 
tinue operations, sharing the import service fairly on the basis of 
their normal part of the total fats and oils import business. 

Under the plan, the Emergency Group will act as exclusive agent of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in importing and handling foreign 
vegetable oils, fats, and oil-bearing materials according to the terms 
of a contract to be signed by the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the Emergency Group. For services rendered, the Commodity Credit: 
Corporation will pay to the Emergency Group a fee which will be dis- 
tributed among the membership in accordance with a base-period for- 
mula contained in the Articles of Association. The proposed Articles 
of Association provide that eligible importers are those persons who: 
effect sales of vegetable oils, fats, and oil-bearing materials of foreign. 
origin before they have cleared customs; and who either (1) represent 
or negotiate directly with sellers in a foreign market or with foreign 
sellers’ representatives wherever domiciled, as agents for sale to con- 
sumers or other buyers, in the United States or Canada, on a fixed-fee 
or commission basis for effecting such sales; or (2) purchase directly 
from sellers or from foreign sellers’ representatives wherever domi- 
ciled, in a foreign market, for their own account or for subsequent. 
resale. Certain eligibility restrictions are imposed with respect to. 
nationals of countries unfriendly to the United States. 


EVER-NORMAL GRANARY 
NIN E YEARS AGO— in 1938—the Commodity Credit Corporation 


was created as an emergency agency primarily to deal with sur- 
pluses that had accumulated in 1931, 1932, and 1933. The Corporation. 
was empowered under its charter to buy and sell, lend upon, or other- 
wise deal:in agricultural or other commodities. Loan programs were 
instituted on cotton and corn, and nearly 2 million bales of cotton. and. 
some 268 million bushels of corn came under loan in 1933. This was 
the beginning of the financing phase of an Ever-Normal Granary pro- 
gram that was later to become so important and to play so large a part 
in our modern agricultural economy. In 1934 nearly 5 millon bales: 
of cotton came under loan, but only 20 million bushels of corn—largely 
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because of a drought which had seriously reduced the 1934 corn crop. 
Already the reserves of 1933-crop corn were to stand in good stead. 
Drought struck again in 1936—the most devastating in our Nation’s 
history—and again the loan stocks were drawn upon to help make up 
the deficit. But this was followed by relatively good crops in 1987, 
and loan stocks increased. 

Meanwhile, other phases of the Ever-Normal Granary were in proc- 
ess of development through the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion and the Soil Conservation Service, and in the winter of 1937 Henry 
A. Wallace, then Secretary of Agriculture, enunciated the principles 
and objectives of an Ever-Normal Granary. He said: 

By the ever normal granary I mean a definite system whereby 
supplies following years of drought or other great calamity would 
be large enough to take care of the consumer, but under which 
the farmer would not be unduly penalized in years of favorable 


weather. * * * t 
* * * * * * * 


It is proposed, therefore, to obtain adequate Federal powers 
under which supplies of the leading crops would be built up to 
normal with provision made at that point or shortly thereafter to 
loan the farmers cooperating in the soil conservation and ever 
normal granary plan an amount of money per bushel or per pound 
sufficient to take off the market supplies which might depress the 
price unduly. The amount of the loan per bushel or pound should 
be at a point which will be workable in the long run and which will 
be fair to both farmers and consumers." | 

Subsequently—in 1938—the Congress authorized in effect the cre- 
ation of the Ever-Normal Granary. The legislation was part of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988 providing for acreage allot- 
ments, crop insurance, commodity loans, and, in times of burdensome 
surpluses, marketing quotas. Upon the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and with the approval of the President, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was authorized to make loans on all agri- 
cultural commodities, but the Corporation was specifically directed to 
offer loans on wheat, corn, and cotton to producers cooperating in ad- 
justment and conservation programs when supplies of these commod- 
ities should rise above or prices fall below specified levels, the rate of 
loan to be between 52 percent and 75 percent of the parity price of the 
product. ‘The making of these loans was contingent upon acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas, the act specifically prohibiting such 
loans when marketing quotas are voted down by participating farmers. 

In 1941 the Secretary of Agriculture was directed by Congress to 
make loans on 1941 crops of the five basic commodities—cotton, corn, 
wheat, tobacco, and rice—at 85 percent of parity to cooperating pro- 
ducers, provided that these producers did not disapprove of market- 
ing quotas. Peanuts were later added as a basic commodity, and the 
authority to make loans at 85 percent of parity was extended through 
the crop year 1946. Provisions had been made also to enable non- 
cooperators in the agricultural conservation program (except, in the 
case of corn, those outside the commercial corn area) to obtain loans 
at 60 percent of the rate for cooperators on that part of their produc- 
tion which would be subject to a penalty if marketed. | 

As for nonbasic crops, the Secretary was directed in separate legis- 
lation to support a price of not less than 85 percent of the parity price 
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therefor—or a comparable price when a satisfactory parity price is 
not available—whenever the Secretary should announce the need to 
increase the production of such commodities during the existing war 
emergency. Secretary Wickard subsequently made such announce- 
ment with respect to a number of commodities included in the 1942 
production goals. Prices of some commodities are being supported 
by means of Agricultural Marketing Administration purchases for 
lend-lease and other uses, others through commodity credit loans and 


purchases, as in the case of the oil crops. 
LOANS AND PURCHASES made by the Commodity Credit Cor 4, / 
poration (including guaranteed loans madetobanks and other lend- / 
ing agencies) totaled more than 1.5 billion dollars during fiscal 1942. 
Approximately 900 millions of this was for the purchase of lend-lease 
commodities under the general commodities purchase program. The 
remainder, totaling 659 million dollars, compares with loans and pur- 
chases of 513 million dollars in 1941 and with 314 million dollars in 
fiscal 1940. Loans were on a smaller total volume of products than in 
fiscal 1941, but the amount of money was larger by reason of the rise 
in the loan rates to 85 percent of parity. 

Loans to farmers during the last 9 years have totaled 2.7 billion dol- 
lars. Loans outstanding as of June 30, 1942, totaled 336.4 million 
dollars. Commodities owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as of June 30, 1942, totaled 1.1 billion dollars. Loans are made on a 
nonrecourse basis by the Corporation directly to farmers or indirectly 
through the discounting of loans by banks and other approved lending 
agencies. More than 90 percent of the loans to date have been made by 
banks and other approved lending agencies, which may in turn sell 
the notes securing the loans to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
within a prescribed period for the face amount, plus accrued interest. 
All notes bear interest at 8 percent per annum, of which 1.5 percent 1s 
collected by the lending agency for the period of its investment. 
Loans are available to cooperative marketing associations, under cer- 
tain conditions, to facilitate orderly marketing. Warehouse receipts 
for the collateral are accepted as security for loans, with the exception 
of loans on grain stored on farms, in which case chattel mortgages are 
accepted to secure the collateral. 

Since its incorporation in 1933 the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has made loans on more than 22 million bales of cotton, more than 1 
billion bushels of corn, and nearly 900 million bushels of wheat. It 
has made loans on or purchased more than 650 million pounds of 
tobacco. Loans have been made, most of them since 1937, on much 
smaller quantities of 16 other commodities, including barley, butter, 
dates, figs, flaxseed, grain sorghums, hops, peanuts, pecans, prunes, 
raisins, rye, soybeans, wool, mohair, and naval stores. Most of the 
loans have been repaid. 

Loans on 1941-crop cotton at 85 percent of the parity 
COTTON  price—mandatory under the provisions of Public Law 

74, 77th Congress—totaled $153,646,000 on 2,221,000 bales, 
as compared with $153,140,000 on 3,180,000 bales in 1940. Although 
the record domestic consumption, together with exports made possible 
through export-subsidy programs, exceeded the 1941 production by 
about 1,800,000 bales, the loan provided needed financial assistance to 
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farmers during the harvesting season and for the lower grades not 
readily marketable. Prices of cotton advanced during the 1941-42 
marketing season, and producers liquidated loans on about 1,250,000 
bales of 1941 loan cotton. Cotton producers also repaid practically all 
of the loans on 1938, 1939, and 1940 cotton. Loan stocks on June 380, 
1942, totaled only 971,000 bales of 1941-crop cotton, most of which was 
of grades below Middling. This compares with loan stocks of 2,190,- 
000 bales on June 30, 1941. 

Government-owned stocks were reduced by approximately 
92,300,000 bales during fiscal 1942 through sales programs and deliv- 
eries under lend-lease. About 1,100,000 bales were sold in the do- 
mestic market, 800,000 bales were sold for export, and about 
900,000 bales were delivered to the British Government under the 
Lend-Lease Act. Sales of Government-owned stocks, other than for 
lend-lease, are limited by law to 1,500,000 bales in any calendar year. 
Government-owned stocks at the end of fiscal 1942 totaled 
3,992,000 bales as compared with 6,126,000 bales at the end of fiscal 
1941. The 1942 crop of cotton has been estimated at more than 
13,000,000 bales. This is in excess of expected domestic consumption 
and exports, and an increased quantity of cotton may be placed under 
loan during the 1942-48 season. 

Commodity Credit loans totaled $80,463,000 on 110, 
CORN 250,000 bushels of 1941 crop corn. This compares with 

$62,909,000 on 103,242,000 bushels the preceding year. 
Loans on the 1941 crop were made at an average rate of 74.8 cents 
a bushel in the commercial corn area and at 75 percent of this rate 
outside the area. Farmers redeemed 160,000,000 bushels of the 
400,000,000 bushels which had been under loan on July 1, 1941, or 
which went under loan during fiscal 1942. On June 30, 1942, the 
loan stocks totaled 223,830,000 bushels. ‘This compares with 289,- | 
463,000 bushels as of June 30, 1941. Government-owned stocks in. 
addition totaled 62,287,000 bushels on June 30, 1942, as compared 
with 201,858,000 bushels on June 380, 1941. 

The sharp reduction in Government-owned stocks of corn during 
fiscal 1942 is accounted for mainly by sales to livestock feeders in 
connection with the Department’s program to increase the war-time 
production of meats, milk, and eggs, and by sales to producers of 
industrial alcohol for war use. Supplies of raw sugar and molasses, 
normally obtained from Cuba, had been seriously curtailed by the 
diversion and shortage of transportation, and, to supplement produc- 
tion, the conversion of beverage-alcohol plants to the manufacture 
of 190-proof industrial aleohol was undertaken by the War Produc- 
tion Board. Details of the Commodity Credit Corporation sales 
program were worked out in cooperation with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, the release prices for grain being based upon previously 
announced ceiling prices for alcohol. Corn was offered to distillers 
at 85 cents a bushel, but to attain the desired production some price 
concessions were allowed distillers having unusually high conversion 
costs. In addition lend-lease sales of corn to England totaled about 
12 million bushels. 

Loans on the 1942 crop of corn will be offered to farmers in the com- 
mercial corn area at a rate of 85 percent of parity, and in the non- 
commercial corn area at 75 percent of this rate. 
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Wheat loans at 85 percent of parity to cooperators in 
WHEAT the Agricultural Adjustment Program were made manda- 

tory on both the 1941 and 1942 crops. Loans on 1941-crop 
wheat totaled $360,389,000 on 366,053,000 bushels, as compared with 
$200,614,000 on 278,406,000 bushels the preceding year. 

A large carry-over, the loss of export markets, and a bumper crop 
all contributed to the large increase in the quantity of 1941-crop wheat 
pledged for loans. Because of the excessively large supplies of wheat 
available for sale during the 1941-42 season, only a small part of the 
wheat pledged was repossessed by farmers. To June 30, 1942, about 
55,000,000 bushels had been redeemed, and aproximately 217,000,000 
bushels had been delivered to the Corporation. Most of the remainder 
was eligible for resealing on farms, and .a storage allowance of 5 
cents a bushel was offered producers who extended their loans. Loan 
stocks totaled 104,049,000 bushels on June 30, 1942, as compared with 
88,408,000 on June 30, 1941. 

Sales of wheat from pooled and owned stocks amounted to 89,- 
000,000 bushels during fiscal 1942. In December, January, and Feb- 
ruary about 26,000,000 bushels of high quality were sold to processors 
and millers to meet a shortage of better-quality grain. These sales 
were discontinued in February to further the repossession and market- 
ing of the 1941 wheat held under loan. In addition, 21,000,000 bushels 
were sold to millers and shippers for export—principally to Latin 
American countries—as whole wheat or flour under the terms of an 
export-subsidy plan operated in conjunction with the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation. About 36,000,000 bushels were sold for 
livestock, dairy, and poultry feed, and sales contracts with alcohol 
distillers had totaled 6,000,C00 bushels by the end of the fiscal year. 
Government-owned and pooled stocks totaled 319,689,000 bushels at 
the end of fiscal 1942, as compared with 169,159,000 bushels on June 
80, 1941. 

With a record carry-over of 633,000,000 bushels on July 1, 1942, and 
another large crop in the making, large quantities of wheat are ex- 
pected to enter the 1942 loan. Because of the shortage of storage 
space in warehouses and terminal elevators and the necessity for 
storing more wheat on farms, the Corporation has continued its policy 
of advancing 7 cents a bushel storage allowance to farmers for the 
construction or repair of farm storage facilities. In addition con- 
tracts have been negotiated for the construction of prefabricated 
wooden bins, the total capacity of which is to be 100,000,000 bushels. 
These bins will be available to producers in the heavy wheat-pro- 
dusing areas, and plans are under way for the shipment of wheat into 
the Corn Belt for storage in steel bins located there. 

Commodity Credit loans on tobacco totaled $1,281,000 on 
TOBACCO 7,775,000 pounds during fiscal 1942. This compares with 

$13,138,000 on 97,923,000 pounds in 1941. In addition 
the Corporation bought 121,187,000 pounds of tobacco at $32,083,000, 
as compared with 149,641,000 pounds of tobacco at $32,262,000 in 1941. 
Loan and owned stocks totaled 262,432,000 pounds at the end of fiscal 
1942, as compared with 400,255,000 pounds on June 30, 1941. 

Flue-cured.—The year 1941 was the third in which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation financed the purchase of flue-cured tobacco as a 
means of relieving a critical export situation resulting from World 
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War II. Purchases under this program totaled 106,777,000 pounds 
(dry weight), as compared with 169,851,000 pounds (green weight) 
in 1940, and with 173,969,000 pounds (green weight) in 1939. The 
tobacco is bought by export companies either for the account of, or for 
sales to, the Commodity Credit Corporation, the companies holding 
an option to repurchase the tobacco at cost plus charges. By the end 
of fiscal 1942, more than 700,000 pounds of this tobacco had been re- 
purchased by the export companies. Of the remainder, nearly 216,- 
000,000 pounds (redried weight) had been exported under lend-lease, 
leaving approximately 206,000,000 pounds of 1939, 1940, and 1941 flue- 
cured in Government-owned stocks at the end of fiscal 1942. From 
the end of fiscal 1942 to September 1, 1942, additional lend-lease ship- 
ments totaled 37,500,000 pounds. September 1 stocks available for 
lend-lease totaled 156 000,000 pounds, a quantity which is insufficient 
to meet lend-lease needs during fiscal 1943 To meet these require- 
ments the Corporation must obtain about 240,000,000 pounds of the 
1942 flue-cured crop. Purchase agreements have been signed with 51 
packers for this purpose. The procurement of the tobacco has been 
facilitated also by the recent price-freezing order issued by the Office 
of Price Administration. 

No loans were made on flue-cured tobacco in 1941. More than half 
of the $5,542,000 loans on 32,236,000 pounds (dry weight) of the 1940 
crop had been repaid, leaving loans of $2,793,000 on 14,436,000 pounds 
outstanding at the end of fiscal 1942. During the past. year the Army 
and Navy took over the major storage warehouses at Norfolk and 
Newport News, Va. This has caused a shortage of available ware- 
house space. This and the need for minimizing transportation has 
made it necessary to find new warehouse facilities at interior points. 

Dark tobacco.—During fiscal 1942 the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration continued to operate mandatory programs on dark fire-cured 
and dark air-cured tobaccos to support market prices in the absence 
of export outlets lost because of the war. By the close of the fiscal 
year purchases had totaled 13,918,000 pounds of dark tobacco of the 
1941 crop as compared with 546,000 pounds the preceding year. Most 
of the 1941-42 purchases were on hand at the end of fiscal 1942, but 
by September 1, 1942, shipments under the lend-lease program had 
totaled 4,285,679 pounds of these tobaccos and 50,000 pounds of 
perique. Loans were made on 2,442,000 pounds of dark tobacco in 
fiscal 1942, as compared with 42 318, 000 pounds in 1941. By the end 
of fiscal 1942 about two-thirds of the 1941-42 loans had been liqui- 
dated. The program for the 1942 dark tobacco has not yet been 
completed. 

Burley.—Loans on burley tobacco totaled $889,000 on 5,333,000 
pounds (dry weight) in fiscal 1942, as compared with $3, 784, 000 on 
93,369,000 pounds in 1941. By September 1942 practically all the 
loans had been repaid. The Government owned no burley at the end 
of fiscal 1942. Loan programs on the 1942 crop will be operated 
through cooperative associations, the same as in the 2 preceding years. 

Cigar leaf.—In an effort to support the constantly declining prices 
on certain types of cigar tobaccos, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion entered into two loan agreements covering 1941 cigar-leaf to- 
bacco. A total of 182,571 pounds redried. weight was secured by the 
associations, at an average advance to growers of more than 12 cents 
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a pound under mandatory rates equal to 85 percent of parity. Of 
this quantity 77,230 pounds has been sold. 
No loans were made on peanuts during fiscal year 1942, 

PEANUTS and the loans on preceding crops had been fully liqui- 
dated. But the loan program will be much larger dur- 
ing fiscal 1943 than in any previous year because of the great increase 
in 1942 production for oil purposes. On August 25, 1942, the Corpo- 
ration announced that it will make nonrecourse loans and purchases 
of 1942-crop peanuts. The program will be operated in the field 
through peanut cooperative associations designated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

As required by the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, 
RICE as amended, a rice loan program at 85 percent of parity was 

made available for the 1941 crop. But prices strengthened: 
after the program was announced, and no loans were made. Prices 
rose to high levels when the 1941 crop was reduced by storms during 
the harvest season and the imports of Oriental rice were shut off. 
Domestic production of rice in 1942 has been estimated at 74,835,000 
bushels, as compared with 54,028,000 bushels in 1941. Increased com- 
mercial exports, together with large lend-lease and military require- 
ments, plus normal domestic consumption should absorb the 1942 crop. 
However, large loan and purchase operations may become necessary 
in the event of market congestion. 


OANS ON NONBASIC COMMODITIES in fiscal 1942 included 
barley, flaxseed, grain sorghums, rye, soybeans, and naval stores. 
Loans outstanding on June 30, 1942, were on barley, flaxseed, grain 
sorghum, rye, and naval stores. Quantities of nonbasic commodities 
owned by the Government at the end of the fiscal year were 
negligible. 
A loan rate of 45 cents a bushel at the farm for No. 1 
BARLEY barley was authorized on the 1941 barley crop to permit 
farmers to retain their crop on the farm for later 
feeding needs. Faced with the largest crop on record in many areas, 
farmers placed 16,300,000 bushels under loan. By the end of the 
fiscal year 11,600,000 bushels had been redeemed by farmers, 386,000 
bushels resealed, and only small quantities delivered to the Cor- 
poration. 

The loan rate under the 1942 program is 55 cents a bushel for No. 
1 barley in the States east of the Rocky Mountains and 60 cents west 
of the Rockies. 

The first loan program on flaxseed was adopted in 

FLAXSEED 1941-42 in order to promote the orderly marketing 

) of the crop. Loans were made on a basis which 

could net about $1.70 a bushel at the farm. Producers placed only 

741,000 bushels under loan, since the price of flaxseed on the market 

was higher than the loan rate durmg most of the loan period. 

More than 92 percent of these loans had been repaid by the end of 
the fiscal year. 

In order to assure producers of adequate returns on their increased 
production in 1942—increased to provide vegetable oil to offset re- 
duced imports from the Far East—the Corporation has announced 
Joan rates which will net producers about $2.20 a bushel at the farm. 
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A program under which the flaxseed crushers agree to pay producers. 
not less than the loan rate for flax should avoid the necessity for any 
substantial number of bushels going under loan. | 
. The grain sorghums loan program started in 1940 was 
GRAIN continued in 1941 with a loan rate of 40 cents a bushel. 
SORGHUMS Loans were completed on 328,000 bushels. About one- 
} half of these loans were repaid by June 30, 1942. 
of Ky Loans are available on the 1942 crop at 55 cents a bushel. 
Loans were-made on(2% million bushels of rye during the 
RYE past fiscal year at a loan rate of about 50 cents a bushel. 
Loans on nearly 1 million bushels of 1941 rye had been repaid 
by June 30, 1942, with no deliveries to the Corporation and a small 
quantity resealed. Loans are available on the 1942 crop of rye at 
a rate of 60 cents a bushel. 
Recognizing the increasing importance of this crop in 
SOYBEANS providing a part of the needed additional production 
of fats and oils and the importance of assuring pro- 
ducers reasonable returns on the increased production, the Corporation 
offered a loan on the 1941 soybean crop. Only about 146,000 bushels 
went under loan, since the loan rate of $1.05 per bushel was lower than 
the market price throughout the season. Loans on about 81,000 bushels 
were outstanding on June 380, 1942. 

After supplies of vegetable oils from the Far East were cut off by 
the occupation of many of the producing areas by Japan, it became 
evident that a much larger production of soybeans would be needed in 
1942. The Corporation announced that it would purchase soybeans 
grading No. 4 or better, stored in or delivered to an approved ware- 
house, at from $1.40 to $1.60 per bushel, basis. No. 2 or better, depending 
on class of soybeans and oil content. The Corporation also announced 
a loan program on soybeans stored on farms at 7 cents a bushel above 
the purchase price. It is expected that most of the 1942 crop, estimated 
at 200 million bushels, may be purchased by the Corporation or placed 
under loan. An extensive program to cover the storing and market- 
ing of the 1942 crop has been developed in cooperation with the soy- 
bean crushing industry. 

The 1942 Gum Naval Stores Program of the Com- 
TURPENTINE modity Credit Corporation and the Naval Stores 
and ROSIN Conservation program administered by the Forest 

Service were altered to help make possible the at- 
tainment of production goals announced by Secretary Wickard last 
January. Loans were made available at 85 percent of parity prices. 
Loans were made on 933,000 gallons of turpentine and on 42,000 bar- 
rels of rosin during fiscal 1942, as compared with no loans on turpentine 
and loans on 53,000 barrels of rosin the preceding year. | 

Loan stocks of both turpentine and rosin were greatly reduced dur- 
ing fiscal 1942. At the beginning of the year the Corporation. held 
under Joan nearly 3,600,000 gallons of turpentine and 1,214,000 bar- 
rels of rosin; but at the end of the year the loan stocks totaled only 
933,000 gallons of turpentine and 616,000 barrels of rosin. In June 
1942 a purchase program was inaugurated for the purpose of acquiring 
a stock pile of gum turpentine and rosin. As of September 5, 1942, 
nearly 3,000,000 gallons of turpentine and 135,000 barrels of rosin of 
the 1942 crop had been acquired for the stock pile. 
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STATISTICAL ADDENDA 


U NDER the terms of the Act of March 8, 1938—Public, No. 442, 
75th Congress, as Amended—the Secretary of the Treasury is 
required to appraise the assets and liabilities of the Corporation as 
of each March 31. The readjustment of the net worth of the Cor- 
poration to the amount of its 100-million-dollar capital is also provided 
for by the requirements (1) that any deficiency of the Corporation’s 
net worth under its capital of 100 million dollars be restored through 
an appropriation, and (2) that any excess of the Corporation’s net 
worth over its 100-million-dollar capital be paid into the general 
fund of the United States Treasury. In appraisals made prior to 
March 381, 1942, valuations of assets were made on the basis of market 
prices at the time of appraisal; however, the Act of July 1, 1941 
directed that valuations were to be made on the basis of the cost, 
including not more than 1 year of carrying charges, or the average 
market prices for the preceding 12 months, whichever is less. 

The appraisal as of March 31, 1942, indicated an accumulated “defi- 
cit” of $143,950,523.60. This covered the entire life of the Corporation 
from October 17, 1933, to the date of the appraisal. Of this amount, 
$122,824.855.04 was an appraisal loss, in that it represented the differ- 
ence between the book value of commodities and the appraisal “value” 
as defined by law, and $21,125,668.56 represented the amount by which 
income failed to cover losses realized on the liquidation of pledged 
and owned commodities plus expenses for administration, operation, 
and depreciation during the 9-year period of operations. The Cor- 
poration does not receive an annual appropriation but pays expenses 
out of earnings or capital funds under Congressional authorization. 
The results of the appraisal of the assets and liabilities of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation by the Treasury Department on March 
31, 1942, are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1.—Realized and Appraised Losses as Established by the Treasury 
Appraisal as of March 31, 1942 








Net loss includ- 
































Commodity N ee ary ee os aioe ing apprais oa 

OL UOTE tie we eek Soe Sete Se TU a Ts HS; (00; 349,00" |e = ae reer! $38, 305, 424.58 | $29, 845, 074. 68 
GOTT eet oe ee as 2 Ey ER) k= ol PDET AHO AGO) 6 29, 252, 597. 47 57, 609, 053. 08 
AW GR eet EN! ie SE NT ah eae ee 6, 307, 258.57 | 54, 335, 754.32 | 60, 643, 012. 89 
RV en ste 2-2 nate ake ee Bees 32.133, 27iy Pe Be ere 99, 239. 38 67, 106. 11 
PB apleiyens ages oe ok oe. Se ie Boe ee ae i 40799438. 1s bleehe ees 9 13, 903. 97 9, 104. 59 
PICOD ACEO ME. ye Sas vies ay eee, eee Gere ale Te ae 2, 119, 688. 10 369, 768. 93 2, 489, 457. 03 
(urpentineyand rosin. 2. sees eS Se 4, 373, 621. 09 448, 166. 39 4, 821, 787. 48 
UALS G6 een ie ae) ay he ee EL a. 2 oe ae TAI 386294 phe. Joie ee ae 111, 336. 94 
are Seeker ee Re I eet oh! le GSU 4G. 78 lle A. he ak oe) 2 961, 046. 78 
PYVoo! and mohair 20 S22 eee: 2) 2 ae eye” Ok CASTE eames re a oP ae. 175. 76 
(NOY RzE , ney ee ae OR OMe ey oN 8, 797, 282. 55 42, 229, 582.85 | 122, 824, 855. 04 156, 257, 155. 34 
Prafitomexonarnrce of Cotton 10bTU bp Derr tse aoe oe eke eee LOL GG: dot ate ee ae en 
Maio DOnaLIne LICOTIC'S Lee, ce Rese ee gmmnee| St See Se ee ee ee eae 1, 205, 465. 41 12, 306, 631. 74 


“Excess of realized and appraised losses over profits and income (accumu- 
PAT EUEG CLTCUEE Soe oe nse ecm acer Ne Tig ae Sa a a PS te ee tS oe NS at 143, 950, 523. 60 





1 Profits and losses actually realized upon liquidation of commodities pledged or owned. 
2 Loss shown by Treasury Department appraisal of assets and liabilities. 
8 Excess of interest income and miscellaneous income over interest expense and operating expenses. 


® 
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The excess of realized and appraised losses over profits and income 
of $148,950,523.60 represents an accumulative appraisal deficit which 
is the basis for readjusting the net worth of the Corporation. Since 
the net amount received by the Corporation as a result of previous 
appraisals was $171,766,037.28, the Corporation was required to re- 
store to the Treasury Department the sum of $27,815,513.68, the 
difference between the accumulative deficit as of March 31, 1942, and 
the deficit on March 31,1941. In effect this payment of $27,815,513.68 
to the Treasury Department following the appraisal of March 31, 
1942, results from “balance sheet profits” from the operations for the 
12-month period ending on that date. 

The results of the appraisals as of March 31 each year are reflected 
in appropriations to restore impairment of net worth or in the return 
by the Corporation of any excess of net worth above $100,000,000. 
The appropriations from and payments to the Treasury Department 
are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2.—Appropriations From and Payments to the Treasury as Result of 
Appraisals 








Appropriations to 


Commodity Credit Payments to the 














Corporation Treasury 
Narr his LOGS ho Senate eee, seme eae $94 289; 3087 oh a eee ene ie eee 
MiariSiy iO s3Ourt Lh Viel LiTaese SO. BOE eS £19, SOON GIS OO LEE sya Re 
Mari. 3h; "TO40¢elertitecic DAC Tlic ia eee? See ec $43, 756, 731. O1 
Nav. 3k, TOC SS Peed es 2) tae 1637, 4452531 ay De ee Sas Be 
Mar; SL, VOAZ YE Se Cai ee pee Pa ieee een eee 2 ' 27, 815, 518. 68. 
POvaR EOE) oti i Beeeee ifs iat 215, 522, 768. 29 71, 572, 244. 69 
ee PS Sn 
Accumulative deficit as of Mar. 31, 1942__)_2.____...-.--.-.- 143, 950, 523. 60° 





Commodity Credit Corporation, balance sheet, June 30, 1942 


ASSETS 

Cash ees ses ee aT ee a ee $75, 814, 541. 10: 
_ Loans and other receivables: 
Loans to Secretary of Agriculture_____ $12, 000, 000. 00 
Commodity loans held by Commodity 

Credit*GCorporation L282 8225.9 Be 219, 450, 834. 96 
Interest receivable on commodity loans 

held by Commodity Credit Cor- 

poTatigne. . . ” Le 7, 889, 719. 53 
Interest receivable on guaranteed loans 

held by banks and lending agencies_ 1, 185, 280. 42 
Carrying charges receivable on com- 

modity loans held by Commodity 


Credit, COLDOTeOl, — a ee a ae eee 6, 893, 492. 41 
Claims and accounts receivable______- 147, 357, 696. 55 


Miscellaneous receivables___________-— 315, 057. 05 





395, 092, 080. 92: 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Commodity Credit Corporation, balanc 


ne ASSETS 
Commodities owned: 


Agricultural supplies... 4.20.8. whe 
Baie sso bushelsx uo. 
Corn, 62,286,703 bushels 
Cotton, 3,991,156 bales 
| Piasaag a) He Lo 0 ep ge lel a 
Grain sorghums, 10,212 bushels 
ive 10-45 4 bushels cuir eee 
Tobacco, 221,127,505 pounds 
Wheat, 319,688,689 bushels__________ 
General commodities purchases ! 


rain-storage bags Jae 2) a 
Furniture and fixtures 


Notesmayable.c..:..bec 2) Ma as eal 
Trewin cepa va leree oi bn ye bea is eRe re re be 
Carving Guarves, payable. 9.) oa ee Pee 
Claims and accounts payable________________ 
Contingent liabilities ($119,051,042.43) 2 
Reserve for losses 


Capital stock 


Total liabilities, reserves, and net worth 


1 Accrual basis. See footnote 17, p. 22. 
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$7, 516, 785. 87 

4, 011. 32 

46, 728, 107. 57 

241, 032, 124. 47 

947, 557. 60 

3, 973. 56 

- 10, 809. 94 

59, 567, 514. 55 

345, 388, 000. 50 

360, 518, 253. 51 : 

$1, 061, 717, 138. 89 
ae 8, 091, 057. 90 
ite all ss Sas 252, 960. 85 
hers tee ont 1, 540, 967, 779. 66 
Cer era 1, 101, 054, 000. 00 
NO Beh a iy 2,091, 119. 67 
eh ee ee 30, 610, 035. 40 
a 162, 585, 070. 89 
a2} aaa e627 .55s.70 
Be 1 ie -s 1, 440, 967, 779. 66 
wee 27 100, 000, 000. 00 
POOR fe 8. 1, 540, 967, 779. 66 





2 The Corporation has guaranteed to purchase commodity loans held by private lending agencies at the 


latter’s option. The amount involved consists of the face of 
to the date of the balance sheet. 


the loans plus interest and carrying charges 


Commodity Credit Corporation, loans and purchase programs from 
date of organization through June 30,1942, and loans outstanding and 


commodities owned June 30, 1942 


(Thousands, 000 omitted] 


Total loans and 
purchases ! 





Loans outstanding June 30, 1942 


Commodities 
owned June 30, 


Book value 2 


























Commodity Onan: coe 
tities Held |Held by eral 
fedsed Face | by the | banks pledged Quan- Book 
Drees amount} Com- | and to se- | tities >.| value ¢ 
oh eee modity| lend- | Total ie 
Ege Credit | ing Vine 
Corpo-| agen- 
ration cies 
Cotton: Bales | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Bales Bales | Dollars 
HOSSHOATICHN! ome: ik ke ee 1926 a5 00 5:4 OS Pace cen |e er one | ee ee er oe eee 
1934, loans Se. eee A Go 2| a2, O44 eee eee | Merete cee, | See Meenrt een ones eee 944| 76,329 
1033-34 POOL lOanS 52 2 Pee eee 1 ALG he eae ees eve ee ees (ee ee eee, ho eee oe 
1GSSOaANS soe eee eae eee 115 satya | Dee os yt: Pal 6 POMEL, OX SUA eee, Seal TS EER Serie) sl eae 
JOS 7AORTIS= 2 oar 2.2 eee De OSL Beles a Ole cee ee eee ee Pe eee eee eee 3, 036} 164, 159 
BO SSULOS Se ee ee 4,482! 205, 329 2 eee ==, 23; (8) 710 5 
1OBO OAS yee ee nn. ee eee 30 i La 7: SEP blag engl IE Ree Lyell aes OF ated SPL Aaa ine teat (6 7) (6) 
O40 oO anisy ees tS ire 3,180} 153, 140 OG eee Gee 56 1 hi) 19 
194i doanst 25 eee ee ae 2,221) 153, 646] § 52, 878} 911,881) 64, 759 OTA ee ay eet [eee 
ROtA se oe eee ee ee ee 22, 167/1, 196,049} 52,957) 11,881} 64, 838 972 3, 992] 241, 032 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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Commodity Credit Corporation, loans and purchase programs from 
date of organization through June 30, 1942, and loans outstanding 
and commodities owned June 30, 1942—Continued 


Commodity 


Corn: 

VOSS 1ORNSE eee ae ee eo 
1934 loans 
G3 Poel GUTS ea cee ashe ack we elo ea cee 
1936 loans 
1937—in fall of 1937 

—in fall of 1938 
19388 loans 
1939 loans 
Resealed 1938 and 1939 corn 
1940 JOBTISH AL ae biscee eee 
LOA OanGe tie ek ee ee 


OS OA CRAIN Sia rl eat me MA 
1940 loans 
Resealecht 940-2" i maeareee » 
1941 loans 


Tobacco: 

1931-35 dark-tobacco loans. _- 
1937 dark-tobacco loans. -_-___- 
1939 Wisconsin loans .____._- 
1939 flue-cured purchases_ __- 
1939 dark-tobacco purchases__ 
1939 dark-tobacco loans______ 
1940 burley-tobacco loans_._- 
1940 dark-tobacco loans___-__- 
1940 flue-cured loans 
1940 flue-cured purchases ___- 
1940 dark-tobacco purchases_- 
1941 flue-cured purchases - __- 
1941 dark-tobacco purchases-_.- 
1941 burley-tobacco loans-___- 
1941 dark-tobacco loans 
1941 cigar-leaf purchases 
1941 purchases of 1939 flue- 

cured 
1941 purchases of 1939 dark 

tobacco.--) sare eS Cater 


Barley: 


1947 Toa nye PSD ee Pi a 


Butter: 
1988 1OanNS sera ene ss aay: 
1939 1dansas Seer aes Aenea 
L940 loansae rete. Seas 








(Thousands, 000 omitted] 





























See footnotes at end of table. 









































Commodities 
Pe eee Loans outstanding June 30, 1942 owned ” une 30, 
Book value 
coe 
Quan- collat- 
tities F ied Beans y eral Q Book 
ledged ace y the anks pledged uan- 00 
Pp ms amount | Com- and Hoten tities value 
hae modity | lend- | Total 
chased Greait ing cure 
loans 
Corpo-| agen- 
ration cies 
Bushels | Dollars | Dellars | Dollars | Dollars | Bushels| Bushels | Dollars 
SBT STG2) ATPL C27 OE PURSE RD ro ey 5) eee Oe | eee oe 
BQO ORD) WL OA2 WS aera) ea CRE SS. SR) 18) ae mc 8 
30; 966) seard3, OBA beu wie eet oR i ta 2 ee od ll aa, 
158 eS fee ec ta Ale gsi all a i nl arb fc pam (eds | a ah Nb hte 
47,117 DDS TAS Se hele eng 1 SE, SE ae Ce Te 
1014, 000} 1°07, 980 Dies. tien 2 at ajee mn ees Coils eye Bie M 
229, 839] 130, 882 BO leh Agee ee 36 1s Wy GR ae ee | eC 
301, 837} 171,818 1 ies. Mt ol 1 AEG fae elegy ty oh et, 
ie ace oh hay ta Gale 53, O9L|.2.- 2-2.) 53,591) 80,621)! 1 62) 287 46, 728 
1038, 242 62, 909 ORD eas SOSIh eae S Le lcecd' 48 | eee enh eee 
110, 250; ~=80, 463 O54 700 206] Mic kL OO LOD AGS | aac | eet ame 
1, 125, 246] 623,262} 55,539} 98, 069) 153, 608] 223, 830 62, 287 46, 728 
85, 745 AQ, DUG tical wee es aah ah cat a nhl a eee as | Re A 
167, 694) 117, 358 BAe, feats sells 1 73] 124, 458 4, 522 
278, 406} 200, 614 26a ee 26 7 35/12 109, 628] 111, 053 
a ont sete ie begtnn © ollhage Moelle TOS) Reel ONL Ween es feel ete eee 
366, 853] 360,589} 82, 257 5,651} 87,908} 91,518) 205,603] 229, 813 
UE Ee ec a es aah : Oh 7OGIo Sy tene 9.5706) LOS225 |. ieee aes | ee 
1, 254 1, 426 481 945 1, 426 JUN Aay HO Ro ea het (| aa OP Nk ca 
899, 952) 729,203} 93, 239 6, 596} 99,835} 104,049) 319,689} 345, 388 
Pounds Pounds| Pounds 
TORO. Tet Wl, SG ek: Se eed Meee ae 2 nL mee fh | a ee ee 
13 5, 627 GBA Pee ak be Ne SENN SD: NP ee 1h Saha eyR MCN ee eT Rae | Ne es 
14708 35) XS SE 3S IME. Ae RBI RS Back C6) a ee ee eee So 
14 173, 965 DS OSD esans =eaeet ey ees (ole) aoa 13 4, 054 814 
143, 380 AA apes el staan IS Ne ee OnE peN se Chee ema | a a 
144, 833 471 AST ac les 481 4 OOM Ie a ee ee le oe ee 
13.23, 369 Fa ba fe Pe Narre Mercato Fg Ne me I 5 He ale eae 
13 42, 318 3, 812 VOOR se ee ee 1, 96a\" T4697] waeeere aloe eee 
13 32, 236 BUpAg i B27 Ooi etm aes D793 1 14 54362 Taare Oe ee eae 
14 168, 851 SOUT O) | pope 4 ayn eam eg | oe 13 96,834] 23, 749 
13 546 1 | A Re ae ee oe ol? nk ae 13 §46 106 
13 106, 735 D995 0 ee Meta Peano rete eS ee 13 105, 555 32,493 - 
13 13, 918 ROPE vcts aed) aman ye A |e ee geet See 13 13, 719 ole 
13 5, 333 885 OTe eeieens, © 971 OAD aes Mek re 3 ee es 
13 2, 449 396 te Oe. pea 438 A AO | Eee ee Pelee Me ak 58 
13 183 Oe ae on We TE ol 08 Te hea ge 9 ONE 13 105 10 
13 36 (a4 okie Hie GPE. 7: 9) ee gi Wee Sis ae BN SC bk LB 
13 315 SL bse ek IS Te PS nN CH ee 13 B15 84 
654, 550] 123, 276 6; 646/22 22 22 6, 646] 41,304] 221, 128 59, 568 
Bushels Bushels| Bushels 
7, 467 2, 380 so fe Stel ae 8 25 4 2 
Ns) Bao Sun abe 15 BT oes eed | eee crete 
16, 251 6, 877 Oral! 280 1, 851 4, 217 4 2 
Bede (ie eS PePeel Doe ics oe ge ya ere 
Za 718 9, 257 1, 821 280 2,101 4, 812 8 4 
Pounds | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Pounds| Pounds | Dollars 
114, 264 A DB LaF lh  Fo MAT Dene apts | ia Beak ll | on’ SS Bet 
12, 836 By AD | Teens Rare | See ate es lL a) Ue acy | ee rae ed ee 
66 HS helen Meat) Wy Pa tht A) RG, Meet | Soa ROU | baited, =, wl ete de: ge 
Apel 61 5) Nis dW 6) Sa ae le ek We ge A ws Dee, lg tl ply Alte hf lt 
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Commodity Credit Corporation, loans and purchase programs from 
date of organization through June 30, 1942, and loans outstanding 
and commodities owned June 30, 1942—Continued 


(Thousands, 000 omitted] 
0 EE een ia eee i 2 LAL 


Commodities 
Den Loans outstanding June 30, 1942 owned Jt une 30, 





Book value 2 


J SM ee ep oa 

Commodity One Held |Held by collat- 
niedennt Face | by the| banks te q| Quan- | Book 
or pur- amount | Com- and a i tities 3 | value 4 
chased modity} lend- | Total | Gure 


Credit ing 
Corpo-| agen- 
ration cies 


loans 


| | | | | 

















































































































Dates: Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Pounds| Pounds | Dollars 
RUS MOMNS ates eee tee OL} ee oe rs | PP ek OE 
Figs: tae Tons Tons 
DBLP Gee ee oes sh PR S| See Tee |e ec rremerrel |e lt eth ol es RR dl 
ISDE SRL NAR Rn aie eae Fae p25) Reem ry ne es ee ame PRE MR | Ae UR oer Ca ee 
TRON eae ee. aR a) pa ae ere Af ce <a VARS Ei Sea a We ec ec ee oe 
Oban e se. eee) Bee ZOO) cc eA I ae Re Ee Ae hice ae Se a RP 
Flaxseed: 
RIOLOR TIS ae ent ce ec 7B ilappall 72 20 92 565 | apts att ey | 
Grain sorghums: Bushels i Bushels| Bushels 
TOA MOAN Sores aes ee 78 22| 42S ee Pees Aeros We ae ee ek a a ae oe 
HGATROANG 2, <n ues ea 323 109 46 15 61 173 10 4 
“Wet ew ee a Oe ee 401 131 46 15 61 173 10 4 
Hops: Pounds Pounds| Pounds 
HOGR OUTS soe. * eee) Wark CADE Bip totes Die Ope or tne ice ee on, A A ae Me MR nl TiC ee Ne 
—— | | | | | | 
Peanuts: Tons Tons Tons 
TUMORI Semen e to Fatt ea 86.3 Bg 267) 5 Cite Pie SA Pees aaa, LY ee tea amen ee 
TILDE ssi Cg ys, ES I 121.4 hOB) 2s Oe Oy a eed Te oe ee Mini C ed Reco he Me 
He OMOONS kee Se ela boa) IOs BRI et] ee, Coe ret fe IE de Soe os Ree 
TOFD ORNSS ese onl a 29. 4 Dee TeV AR SIP tn Se cel eel ey 280) 08h’ el Ken Rep TO aye Ph noel Re 
1 ee a SG DBO; Bi". 14, ORG) ee ee Te Meee cae Me Ts eae a eae, Keer ea 
Pecans: Pounds Pounds| Pounds 
POS SELOMT Gee earsn se eeage geen. et 3, 705 BUA pretest | ene len Rett rh at F(a ese eats cl ef ae an 
Prunes: Tons Tons Tons 
3 fal OA TS soe Saree wie eer 56. 1 DEST cin eae a | eerie | pe ameetar s(n Ie ce = | 
OSS MOAN S08 eek clas Tae 8 22.8 BO Til Lex Slee, ete eae Tes ae al Wik tae 2 Na PHN RE 
AAU S ae aarp Ey EN aac ER 91.1 By BSS hex vseyl Trill HAC R ea eS REA NEN RPE Seas eg | eee ee 
TUCO es Mea ee a oto te beers 170.0 CRM es VAleRaheeeewes cnet bal )s Siuenah Bl a (pce e alll SAN ee ese ucla mn 
Raisins: ; 
TREE RG eH OSA eS aaa Ee a 22.6 Ts D453 a5 ro AN tlhe el area eer ee iO ER RY ey SESE 
DOSS POR TIS eee a oe. tose 105. 5 2,088 l= 3 53425 [Ce seR eee RES OER ane eR a eae anes Bile Se ME 
PAM OSTISte os) oe Be 109. 2 G5 LAG) Peep eccalah pee larg Be es |e Da Paaeee Be bY Ba REN aiNeS SS A ae 
SINC) Gok Umea, Ser gh te ah na RA eS 237.3 9.079} opwkrew sea e irl FONT ee Slee ak Es OPS REE | UE ee 
Rye: Bushels Bushels| Bushels 
NOS HOA Shas see cee oe sek 3 1, 500 567 Oiidematiees (6) (6) 1 (8) 
LOAM ORINSS atte Sets Soya en 4, 248 1, 618 2) Sp en er 5 18 10 
PCESOALOC OA Pete APS cleo R ss lel guy eel Tslce w yas asf LUG Pers 4 ee 116 D257 EC eee, 
DOL lal GATS! ote A SaaS 2, 442 1, 217 714 27 741 We dpe Sk Pes ets ade sp mo mas Se 
BECO SRALCU HL G4 le meres wet CSE ee yt 2 ih ysl Bote 1G ewer 16 NW Rook Peat oe es em 
POG Otte oe hte ee 8, 185 3, 402 848 27 875 1, 768 19 10 
Soybeans: 
yTO41 G1) SMe he sd 2 Ni see 146 151 13 71 84 Sito. eke OE oe 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Commodity Credit Corporation, loans and purchase programs from 
date of organization through June 30, 1942, and loans outstanding 
and commodities owned June 30, 1942—Continued 


(Thousands, 000 omitted] 





Commodities 
Total loans and | 7 5ans outstanding June 30, 1942 | owned June 30, 
purchases 1942 
























































Commodity ‘ae =| Royal 
ay Held |Held by pe 
7 ae q| Face. | by the | banks ledged| Quan- | Book 
please} amount | Com- | and | . Pogo | tities | value 
pr pes modity | lend- | Total 
chased Caedit ing cure 
Corpo- | agen- loans 
ration cies 
Wool and Mohair: Pounds | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars |\Pounds| Pounds | Dollars 
1938 loans cede eA abe ed 83, 088 14,016) £28 2b. 2 |. GR 2 2 eee teens Sorelle REE Ne Ue oe 
1930-loans*=29ss Sao ees 10, 890 1 ae ea a ee age, ps eed OEE eee peg ee Oe Celene ota 
CT TA et ee etre ee 93, 978 16,830 2h 883 Pe oo 2 eae sles a ete EO PE ee es 
Naval stores: 15 
1934-35 turpentine___._------ 8, 049 Or (Oo te ee | See nn anes ae See toes Se eel ears hee [pam em wee 
TOS4- Sh OSI. eo eee 370 2 GOD sseee St. PAR |,” 2 be x al doe = Mell eid nee Pe: oa he 
1938'turpentines. 4 9, 742 PAOLO Sees sakes a eg. | Oe eal eee eee ee 
TOSS! POST. 2 ales See ee ke ek 937 OF 850) P1090 | see 1, 090 TOD ses. 2255) errs 
1939 turpentine sees.2_- see! 6, 154 1, 213) JESe Shey 2 ea oo half a eG | eee ON MR 8 
198 9:2o sites erate ee 668 7, 603 Oa yeep 664 60 |S ae ee eaesae 
1940 turpentine__..._.1_+_--- 2, 940 628] S3oes 225]. FES A. BN) Se ul. eee eee ees 
TOAD TOR ere ee ake ek naa 527 6,046). 53; 849). 222 e- 3, 349 oi beeen em leper Ae iets tak 
VO4T TOSI 2 2 22. FRR oe ee 133 1, 576 W564) 2.20 8ue 1, 564 128) 22 RA Ve ee 
1942-rpentine. cs=2s22=42>-2 933 516 OG ase 516 O33). ere 2 eee 
1942 TOS as ee 42 669 670, aae2 208 670 AD = ah PEE Ba OS 
Total: SSS | ee SS 
“aren ti neses see soe 2. - 27, 818 8, 602 S1G|.. eee 516 933)... Sees s ee 
ROS Ite 2 Oe 2,677 28, 708 uae R24 Pee 1,330 616: oa et PRA 
Seed programs: '6 Pounds | Dollars | Dollars Dollars| Pounds| Pounds | Dollars 
1O40ipurchases. ieee 45, 483 1, 668 |S 0 Se Tv. 1 face, Ao hee ee ee 
O41: PUTCHASSSs2 hse 6, 121 SO0j Pees r= | Bo SRS Ie rel ae ee ed ee eee 
Gira 2) ce Pe Pe We 51, 604 1,968). 8S 82) 22 oe | wo Do oe le ee tie ee ee 
Dairy products purchases.......|---.---_- 65.175) PRS EES ee De el eee ler ee 948 
Agricultural: supplies 2225 See ae 10, 853 416 Sar sees 416|.2 2222) es (OLE 
General commodity purchases !7_|________- O20 5641) Soo2 Poe ae Ne eS ee ee 390, 670 
Grandstotalaatas sess ese 38, 745, 567) 219, 450} 116, 959) 336, 409)___..-__|_-_.-_-_- 1, 091, 869 




















1 Renewals and extension of loans previously made are excluded. Loans and purchases include: (1) loans 
made directly by the Corporation, (2) guaranteed loans made by banks and other lending agencies, and (8) . 
amounts advanced to purchase commodities for the account of the Corporation. ‘These are face amounts 
only; storage and transportation advances are excluded except for ‘‘Agricultural supplies’’ and “‘General 
commodity purchases.’’ See footnote 14. 

2 Book values of outstanding loans held by banks and other lending agencies are face amounts only. Loans 
held by the Corporation include face amounts and all charges paid. Unpaid accrued charges are excluded. 

3 Includes commodities in process of sale. 

4 Book value of commodities owned includes unpaid accrued charges. 

5 Loans to the Cotton Producers’ Pool were second-lien advances on cotton inthe pool. The 1933 advance 
was $20 per 500-pound bale and the 1934 advance was an additional $10 on cotton remaining in the pool, 
The number of bales involved is excluded from the quantities placed under loan. 

6 Less than 1,000. 

7 In process of final liquidation. Inventory adjustments pending. 

8 In the 1941 cotton program, all producers’ notes, except those held by cooperative marketing associations 
have been placedina pool. Certificates of participation in this pool have beenissued to the banks and other 
lending agencies making loans. On June 30, 1942, banks and other lending agencies held such certificates 
in the amount of $48,500,000, with the Corporation holding the remainder. See footnote 9. 

9 Held by cooperative marketing associations only. See footnote 8. 

10 Partly estimated. 

11 Includes corn of the 1938, 1939, and 1940 crops. A breakdown by years is not available. 

112 Producers’ pool. 

13 Dry weight. 

4 Green weight. 

18 Turpentine in gallons; rosin in barrels. 

16 Includes purchases of Austrian peas, hairy vetch, crimson clover, and ryegrass seed for use as seed for 
winter cover crops. Current purchases are included in ‘‘ Agricultural supplies.’’ 

17 Represents expenditures for the purchase, handling, and transportation of commodities, principally 
foodstuffs, bought for lend-lease operations or domestic distribution. Reported on a net cash basis rather 
than on the revised accrual basis in the balance sheet. 
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Commodity Credit Corporation loan and purchase programs by States! 
for fiscal year 1942 and since organization 





State and division 


Massachusetts 
New York _.- 
Pennsylvania 


North Ablantic:2.22- 2. 


AlLMNOIS nee eerie saree oS 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


East North Central--- 
IMAnMeSsOtaAs «- foes eee 


Missouri 
IN‘OEtHeDakOtas sees. sae eee 
South Dakotas 22-2 32-23. 
Nebraska 
Ransacties 2 20S eh deo. 


West North Central__- 


Delaware 
Wearvian Camel sears ao 
Virginia 
Wiese Wars aban ee ak eee 
North Carolina 
South @aroling 22. -. 22 2.2. 
Georgia foes eee eon See 
Florida 


South Atlantic 


Kentucky 
Tannesse@uuetet a eae eo 


East South Central___- 


CACC ATI GASH tes, See ety sey 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma ssa Sees 


Wyoming De aise cc uth 
Colorado 


For fiscal year ending June 30, 1942 











Cumulative from organization to June 





















































































































































































































































0, 1942 
Cot | Corn | Wheat| Other] Total | Cotton| Corn |Wheat| Other | Total 
1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 | 1,000'| 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1.000 
dol. | dol. | dol. | dol. | dol. dol. | dol. | dol. | dol. dol. 
Bers SNe eee mie 5. | ae Wee Weer. oe Waele ea eee 10, 656 
Cn are: heey wae 122) hs eo. 2D | POON [ee AT e eee Wee 
HERE te BIG | a BEG) ee eee ih” 621 21 642 
Sage Wee tee 638) [iyi 638|__._...-|.......| 1,036] 10,677] 11, 713 
dele 454| 7,428 28} (607,910) sae 21) 2) 436) 121817 28] 14,781 
wee 1,275} 7, 588 41| 8,904}________] 13, 632! 11, 248 244| 25 124 
2/21, 172) 14, 416 78} 35, 668 2/153, 066) 29,479] 32, 234] 214, 781 
Core 2} 815 1 S18 Seat ee 46|- 1, 289 31> 2 338 
rine eee a 10 Cae 156} 4, 235 200] 4, 591 
2/22, 912) 30, 247 158} 53, 319 2/169, 336] 58, 568} 32,709] 260, 615 
Softy She 5,685] 6,904| 1,518) 14,107|_______-| 55, 342], 28,206] 2, 802} 86, 350 
See 34,631} 1, 923 43] 36, 597) __._-_--|303, 882} 6, 096 195} 310, 173 
2, 487| 1, 545] 10,291 3| 14,326] 15, 288] 15) 279] 25,010] 1,031] 56, 608 
ee 56) G2, 148) L077) 63,881)" 14. = 144/130, 825} 3,687) 134, 656 
NG 8 2,479) 18,779) 1,748) 238, 006|_-------] 15,845) 35,363} 2,726) 53, 934 
en 12, 718] 21,872| 3,124) 37,714|--------] 50,654] 41,659] 3,273] 95, 586 
--2-2-- 779) 67,506) 358) 68, 643/--__-_--| 4, 440/121, 762 574| 126,776 
2, 487/57, 893/189, 423) 8,471] 258, 274] 15, 288/445, 586/388, 921| 14, 288] 864, 083 
FNS ne | ge AG 6472 eee GAT: Meee pen UE se GAR Se ee 648 
pene Aloe BOOM cement Ot) 2202 7 AW el 053 |ceaneee of L057 
33 1 AT 2 eee 506| 2, 349 1 746, 3,656} 6, 752 
een a SA ous 34 | Anas seit ea palais 2 eke 7 
1, 563 12 109i ah 1,585] 28, 868 12 10| 1,886} 30,776 
3,848 )eu =. Dg i a 3,850| 45,585). | Dia ae 45, 587 
GiQgo sg 2 Maite We > SOs ET OO TMA S60) ty Oo a, 39, 022) 133, 374 
Gis Lo PRY (ing lh’ gira 36 SiO te eye emia tet A 319 
£_ a ee 
14, 572 17| 3,072] 2,205) 19,866] 171,473 17| 3,432} 44, 564] 219, 486 
ae eps 126) W398 Ate 7h BIT Ce oe 306] 2,358} 9,843| 12, 507 
2, MOST Men. <> 674 98)" 3107) 53,009) 24. 3 1,187| 7,453} 61,649 
10403) Sre |, be tae ee Fe ym IPAS te aS a ee 112, 550 
ARE eee | 3 Ke tee ta APES Ti 100, 2881e Rar tt els tapiaee, Me 100, 288 
17,039] 126] 2,012] 1,375] 20,552] 265,847| 306] 3,545] 17, 296] 286, 994 
8, 930|_____- Py ae toa 8, 932| 101,425] Signe 101, 433 
OA Rae ah Pe PN eee O0diE 40, Soe lscme ten Ot eae » 46, 822 
£944) 20, 571 60| 40,072] 49,531]. .__ 43, 865 72| 93, 468 
65, 864) ______ 30, 257| 577). 96,698] 313,477]... - 60,876} 3,860] 378, 213 
95/220) 22. 50,830} 637] 146,696] 511,255). 104,749) 3, 932] 619, 936 
ree Tepes 30, 672 TED SOR TRA ee ohn eS he. 041 202) 66, 243 
\agteara © aera 7, 687 BSN To ToS eter ake 17, B78 133} 17,511 
Sepa is 2, 639 SSite. Gry ieetiaed i pee AST 292| 3, 779 
Soy ito le eh 7, 683 1107 BOS oes 37| 11, 593 436] 12, 066 
1 716\aobe 1, 319 AP 98) 046) 6, 750) 22 lo: 1, 842 463| 9, 055 
PANY (I Sci Re Sarloys eet SOTO, O9T ons Week Oe eho 19, 997 
Meo the et Lae 20) sea Ae a OS Gat 525) 3, 206 
EVeeariNaen WGe ed pa ayes peg lic. ee | yo hehe ana [eine Mt Se Aaa | ek eae te 2 
8, 786]_____- 51,246] 348] 60,380) 26,747 37/103, 024) 2,051) 131, 859 





























i Renewals and extensions of loans previously made are excluded. Loans and purchases include: (1) Loans 
made directly by the Commodity Credit Corporation, (2) guaranteed loans made by banks and other lending 
agencies, and (3) amounts advanced to purchase commodities for the acount of the Corporation. These are 
face amounts only; storage and transportation advances are excluded except for ‘‘Agricultural supplies” and 


“Other commodity purchases.’’ 


See footnote 3. 


So far as possible loans have been distributed according to the location of producers receiving the loans. 
Guaranteed loans made by cooperatives to producers in the 1940-41 and 1941-42 cotton programs have been 
distributed according to the location of the producer receiving the loan. Direct loans to cooperatives have 
been distributed according to the location of the association. 
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Commodity Credit Corporation loan and purchase programs by States 
for fiscal year 1942 and since organization—Continued 


Cumulative from organization to June 


0, 


For fiscal year ending June 30, 1942 


State and division 


iy Corn | Wheat| Other| Total| Cotton} Corn| Wheat] Other | Total 


1,000 | 1,000| 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
dol. | dol. | dol. | dol. | dol. dol. | dol. | dol. | dol. | dol. 

















Washington 22250) Se aes 19, 500 BWA NY Bo Bera tua NTO 40, 201 28] 40, 229° 
OFTEN) Si a ST an ata 13, 763 BBY i Ca Pay ef ek ee ee za 24, 640 83] 24, 723 
Californian sos Ls 15; $3 Te ye 910 11} (16,452) 48,114)---_ 1,087} 19,055} 68, 256 
Pacifice sek ois ey Rie 15, 53 Wiese 34, 173 36} 49,740} 48,114)_______ 65, 928) 19,166} 133, 208 
1933-34:cotton-poo! loans iy) acu ia|e 5 s | s eaea| eR Ja BG KOE SMR ae pap tes Bape gh Ute 51, 416 
TODACCO PEOLTAINS) 2.-) ays Nels a Deis ai alee BSL Aa NA Nts VAAN 0 A PSE pe Is A 105, 713] 105, 713 
Dairy, Products: Prograwdis ato ea) ol eee eae ale 6,175 Caan cits Mae ces GHP A Tae tome 6, 175 6, 175 
AoriculCural. Stl PP LOS Nees pe Ue aa NY gal tae seamen tad 0 Bibs W564 Ra AG HS yl Pe kU NER TE 12,821} 12,821 
General commodity pur- 
CHASES 82 ON SO IAB AT RO | ae eh Bote eee $93 895 |u. 893) SOS | ee Sy Lah) Ne 920, 641) 920, 641 
Other unallocated. ise. Pe ee MO ie RAE ie iN eae eC ata TE es 4105,907| 5 7,980|______- 7, 020} 120, 907 


United States. _-__-_ 153, 646/80, 948/361, 641}957, aca eaatinne 1,196,049|623, 262/729, 203/1,197,053)/3,745,567 


2 Represents tobacco bought for the account of Commodity Credit Corporation under repurchase options 
granted to export companies plus loans to tobacco exporters. Loans to tobacco cooperatives have been 
distributed by States. 

3’ Represents expenditures for the purchase, handling, and transportation of commodities, principally 
foodstuffs, bought for lend-lease operations or domestic distribution. 

4 Includes the 1933 cotton loans of $99,498,000 for which State data are not available. 

5 This amount was advanced to producers in the fall of 1988 when an estimated 14,000,000 bushels of 1937 
corn was placed under loan. A distribution by States is not available. 
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